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THE WEEK. Two of the Liberal speeches since our last issue 

+o have exhibited a notable divergence on the question 


THE lull in domestic politics con- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: tinues, and most of the speeches of 
AT HOME. the week contain nothing that has 
not been said before. The most 
important is that of Mr. Curzon at Manchester, 
which is dealt with in another place. Mr. Ritchie, 
speaking at Croydon on Tuesday evening, assured 
his audience that “at a period by no means remote” 
the Powers would be found in complete harmony as 
to the action to be taken in regard to the Eastern 
problem; and that the efforts of her Majesty’s 
Government in aid of the oppressed subjects of the 
Sultan would be crowned with complete success. 
That is excellent news so far as it goes; but one is 
inclined to inquire whether Mr. Ritchie’s measure of 
time is that of the ordinary man, eager to have 
wrongs set right, or of the philosophic and dispas- 
sionate historian, to whom a few months or years 
more or less are as nothing in the development of 
events. 


Mr. RitcHie, turning to domestic politics, went 
on to eulogise the Conservative party as the true 
friend of the working man, and to point out that it 
was that party that had undertaken the earliest 
factory legislation, against strong opposition from 
the Liberals and Radicals of the period. The state- 
ment is true, but here at any rate Mr. Ritchie is not 
a philosophic historian. The pioneer of factory 
legislation, Mr. Michael Sadler, was a strong Tory, 
and the late Lord Shaftesbury was not exactly a 
modern Liberal. But the rank and file of the Tory 
party of the Thirties and 'Forties had a bitter grudge 
against the manufacturing middle classes for their 
opposition to the Corn Laws. The landowners were 
on one side and the capitalists on the other, and the 
Tory support of factory legislation was an incident 
in the strife. Had they done anything for agri- 
cultural labourers, or even rather more for miners, 
we should be more inclined to accept Mr. Ritchie's 
view. Now that the Tory party contains most of 
the capitalists and a growing “Christian Socialist” 
element, as well as all the supporters of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League, it is hardly well 
fitted to undertake State interference. What will 
happen when its non-individualist members begin 
their social reforms may be judged by the protest 
made this week in the Times by Professor Case— 
always the representative, in philosophy and in 
politics alike, of strong common-sense in its stronger 
and commoner forms—against Sir John Gorst’s 
treatment of the problem of the unemployed at 
the Oxford Union last week. 





of the Liberal leadership. Sir Robert Reid told his 
constituents on Saturday that the question ought 
to be settled at an early date, and that the rank and 
file of the party should be put in possession of the 
facts. Sir Edward Grey,speaking at Glasgow on Mon- 
day, urged that the question should remain in abey- 
ance for the present, and we agree with him, That 
the rank and file of the party might be taken more 
into the confidence of the leaders is true enough, 
but personal differences between these leaders do 
not concern the mass of an English party as they 
might concern a party in Austria or Bulgaria, The 
English Liberal party lives by principles and 
measures, and not by personal likes and dislikes—a 
fact which the people who used to call it “ Glad- 
stonian” have always found it convenient to ignore. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire’s speech to the British 
Empire League on Thursday marks a new de- 
parture in the solution of the problem of Imperial 
Federation. The Imperial Zollverein which Mr. 
Chamberlain propounded has admittedly come to 
nothing, and we cannot hope much from the Duke’s 
invitation to gentlemen engaged in the colonial 
export trade to send in suggestions towards 
a closer union with the colonies. But the great 
feature of his speech was the announcement of 
the part which it is hoped that the colonies will play 
in the scheme of Imperial defence. England will 
look after the Imperial navy and retain free full 
control of its disposition; but the colonies are to 
undertake the task of defending certain ports of 
prime importance to the navy and others of import- 
ance to commerce. The suggestion seems reasonable, 
but it must be remembered that such colonists as do 
not come to the Colonial and Imperial Institutes, 
but stop at home, are not by any means strong 
Federationists or convinced either of the necessity 
of further defence or of.a closer union of the Empire 
at all. The British Empire League has its work cut 
out for it, in Australia, in Canada, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope. But it is through the needs of 
defence that Federation must come, as it is through 
mutual intercourse that the sympathy must be 
stimulated on which alone Federal schemes can 
rest. We wish the new League all success. 


WE have a foretaste of what may happen before 
the South African Committee in a rather unseemly 
newspaper wrangle between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Hawksley, solicitor to the Chartered Company 
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and to Mr. Rhodes. Trutt gave currency to the 
statement that Sir John Willoughby, in a letter to 
the War Office, had asked that the other officers 
engaged in the raid should not be deprived of 
their commissions, because they had acted under 
information from home that their action was 
approved by the Government. Mr. Stead has 
promised to tell us in his Christmas number 
precisely what Mr. Chamberlain was doing and 
thinking all the time. The London correspondent 
of the Birmingham Post, naturally enough, took 
the alleged statement of Sir John Willoughby 
(not the repetition of that statement by Mr. 
Labouchere, as has been rather absurdly represented) 
as a Rhodesian trick to involve Mr. Chamberlain in all 
the troubles of the Rhodes-Beit combination. He 
warmly repudiated the suggestion that Mr. 
Chamberlain knew of or approved Jameson's inten- 
tions. This, it may be noticed, is not what Sir John 
Willoughby alleges, and it is quite possible that 
though Mr. Chamberlain approved nothing, some 
people in London may have cabled to South Africa 
that he did approve. 


Be this as it may, the London correspondent 
went just a step too far in saying that Mr. Rhodes 
made no such suggestion to Mr. Chamberlain at his 
interview at the Colonial Office. This was doubtless, 
as the correspondent now explains, a mere inference 
from generally known facts; and the unfortunate 
wording might have remained unnoticed had not 
Mr. Hawksley written a very extraordinary letter 
to the Daily News, in which he insinuated that 
Mr. Chamberlain must have disclosed to the corre- 
spondent of the Post in breach of confidence what Mr. 
Rhodes had said to him ata private interview. It is 
difficult to conceive how Mr. Hawksley could have 
thought such a letter to be in the interests of his 
cliénts. The paragraph in a London Letter was 
scarcely precise enough to justify a charge of breach 
of faith against a prominent statesman, unless, 
indeed (as we can scarcely suppose), Mr. Hawksley 
was acting on other information not possessed by 
the world at large. Mr. Chamberlain has briefly 
repudiated both Mr. Hawksley’s insinuation and 
the correspondent’s account of the interview last 
February. We shall evidently have a _ three- 
cornered fight before the Committee between Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Rhodes party, and the members 
who are independent of both, 





Tue Conference of the Free Churches on the 
Education Question last Tuesday may well make 
reasonable Churchmen pause and consider whether 
it was really worth while to upset the compromise 
of 1870 in order to get better terms for the Voluntary 
schools. The Church has hitherto had considerable 
influence in practice in Board school education, 
both because five-sixths of the training colleges for 
teachers ere under its control, and because many 
Boards have been glad to avail themselves of the help 
of the Diocesan Inspector. Now, however, the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate demand what is practically con- 
current endowment of denominational systems, and 
the Bishop of Southwell, who still impenitently 
demands rate-aid, talks about “changing from a 
voluntary to a denominational system,” and so, 
apparently, endorses their demand. The Free 
Churches reply, not only by protesting in the 
strongest terms against any further public aid not 
accompanied by public control, but by demanding the 
complete separation cf religious from secular teack- 
ing, and the establishment of unsectarian training 
colleges on a large scale. They do not yet desire 
to secu’arise the schools ; but should the alternatives 
come to be that or concurrent endowment—and that 
is the legical outcome of the controversy—it is clear 
that they would not accept the latter, even were it 
educationally admissible. 


At the anniversary meeting and dinner of the 
Royal Society, held on St, Andrew’s Day, Sir Joseph 
Lister, in delivering his address, dealt with the 
scientific progress of the year. Among other things, 
he expressed the Society's gratitude for the liberal 
response which the appeals of the Council had 
met with from the Government in connection with 
the Eclipse Expedition. The elaborate preparations 
for observation made by Mr. Norman Lockyer and 
Captain King Hall were, unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent reminded us, rendered to a large extent useless 
by the unfavourable weather. But, on the other 
hand, photographic results of the highest import- 
ance were obtained from Nova Zembla through the 
public spirit shown by Sir George Baden Powell, who 
fitted up his yacht with instruments provided by 
the Fellows. Hardly less important were the in- 
vestigations of Professor Kennedy and Professor 
Roberts-Austen as to the loss of strength in steel 
rails, and the important researches made by 
Surgeon-Major Bruce as to the disease caused 
in cattle by the African tsetse-fly. Then at 
greater length Sir Joseph Lister remarked upon 
the deep interest caused by the announcement of 
Réntgen’s great discovery, and upon its vast im- 
portance to medicine and surgery in the future. 
At the dinner in the evening the Speaker took 
occasion to comment on the small support which 
the State in England accords to English science, and 
Mr. Bayard delivered a welcome and characteristic 
speech, But rumours of rather serious errors in the 
distribution of the honours of the Society had pro- 
duced a certain uneasiness among the members; 
and we must look, we fear, to another anniversary 
before we can see the Society in full spirits again. 





Lorp WOLSELEY delivered a lecture on Thursday 
at Edinburgh which gave him an opportunity of 
exalting his own profession and expatiating on 
his favourite theme. He announced that future 
wars will certainly be short —in which, be it 
noted, he differs from Von Moltke—and exalted 
universal compulsory service and the patriotism 
and public spirit to which he attributes its general 
adoption on the Continent. We fear that a less 
flattering view of the motive may be taken. 
With the partial exception of France the motive 
is not pride; it is fear; and one wonders whether 
Lord Wolseley counts the ethics of the German duel 
as a “philosophy,” or whether any of the “ philoso- 
phies ” engendered by militarism, if any such there 
be, can compare with the Stoicism which was en- 
gendered in the world-empire of Alexander the Great 
and fostered by the Pax Romana of the Empire. 


Tue London County Council have taken part of 
the advice we gave them on the subject of the 
Works Department. They have decided to adver- 
tise for a new superintendent at an adequate salary. 
We regret to see that this motion was opposed by 
the Labour members, who ought to realise that the 
disclosures as to cooked accounts have seriously 
endangered the very existence of the Department, 
that unless a good man is secured the Moderates 
will be able to sweep the whole thing away, and 
that a good man can only be secured for a 
proper salary. The wuew superintendent is to 
have only a temporary engagement, but this is 
under the circumstances inevitable. Some of the 
Moderates seem to realise that they had gone too 
far, and that the ratepayers might begin to suspect 
them of being more concerned for the contractors 
than for the public. They now explain that they 
only desire the Department to be restricted to those 
classes of work which it may appear, on the report 
of the Special Committee, that they may be able to 





perform more efficiently than contractors. This is 
| the course which we have advocated from the first. 
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TuE result of the appeal in the case 
of the temporary employment of 
the funds of the Caisse de la Dette 
for the purposes of the Soudan expedition was 
announced on Wednesday afternoon. The Egyptian 
Government is to refund the sum borrowed and pay 
all the costs of the appeal. This decision is seem- 
ingly motived not by consideration of the interests 
of Egyptian bondholders, who are declared to have 
no locus standi in the matter, but by the fact that 
the representatives on the Debt Commission were 
not unanimous. The result is hardly a surprise in 
England; but, as we remarked last June, when 
the decision was given, it is extremely detrimental 
to French hopes. If, as seems probable, it forces us 
into making a payment for Egyptian benefit, it will 
give us a kind of lien on the country which will tend 
to make our occupation permanent. We deal with 
the situation more at length elsewhere. 


ABROAD. 


CARMAUX is still an ominous name to French 
politicians, though the latest developments of the 
situation there have injured Socialists and Minis- 
terialists alike. It will be remembered that the 
Socialist deputies and M. Rochefort, who have so 
long taken the glass-workers of the district under 
their special protection, proposed to relieve them 
of their employer, M. Rességuier, and his “capitalism” 
by starting glass-works on the co-operative principle. 
They obtained capital for the purpose by subscrip- 
tion and started the works; not, however, at 
Carmaux, but at Albi, the chief town of the 
department, and not on a scale extensive enough 
to provide a refuge for more than a small body 
of M. Rességuier’s “victims.” Not unnaturally 
the men of Carmaux not only refuse their former 
protectors a hearing, but receive them with mis- 
cellaneous missiles—a proceeding attributed by the 
latter to the bribes of capitalism. So there have 
been lively scenes at Carmaux, including, according 
to a Socialist organ, “a cavalry charge in the 
hall”—the cavalry, however, being represented by 
one member of the mounted police, who had left 
his horse outside. However, M. Chauvin, one of the 
Socialist representatives of Paris, threatening an 
interrupter with a stick, was deprived of his weapon 
by a gendarme; and, reclaiming it, was marched off 
to the police court as having been “taken in the 
act.” Naturally, the case was brought before the 
Chamber, on Monday, as an infringement of Parlia- 
mentary privilege; and M. Brisson, the President, 
having stated very emphatically that, according to 
precedent, Parliamentary authorisation of the prose- 
cution was requisite, the Ministry left the question 
to be decided by vote, and a resolution was passed 
by 293 to 75 ordering M. Chauvin’s immediate 
release. It was an awkward decision for the local 
officials, and for the Minister of Justice hardly 
less so. 


THE curious municipal crisis at Brussels is worth 
notice as an indication of the spread of the spirit 
which is loosely called Socialist among the ultra- 
Catholics and Conservatives of Belgium. The Liberal 
party controlled the Council until the extension of 
the municipal franchise and the introduction of 
proportional representation two years ago. Their 
numbers were then reduced to 13, as against 10 
Clericals and 8 Socialists. These “ two minorities ” 
have now combined to introduce a “ minimum wage” 
of three francs a day at the least for all persons in 
municipal employ. M. Buls, the Burgomaster—a 
considerable figure in Belgian life—declares that 
he is inquiring from the Trade Unions as to the 
minimum wage now paid in each trade, but he 
declines to fix a minimum without consideration 
of the market rate. Being outvoted, however, he 
and the five “échevins” (aldermen) have resigned 
their posts. The proposal to fix the wage came from 
the Clericals, and is significant, in view not only of 
the Papal Bull of 1891, but of the general develop- 





ment of “Christian Socialism” abroad. A more 
amusing example of this movement was lately 
reported, also from Belgium. A Ladies’ Conciliation 
League was formed and presided over by very 
great ladies indeed. In every labour dispute its 
members were to go to the employers and use argu- 
ment and (presumably) their social influence to pro- 
mote concessions to the men. One would like to be 
present; but in spite of these extravagances, it is 
clear that the movement is making headway, and 
that the ecclesiastical superiors of the Abbé Daens 
will not long be able to discountenance him as they 
have in the past. 

Tue hopes entertained at the beginning of this 
week of a speedy settlement of the great strike in 
the docks of Hamburg have been checked—we trust 
only temporarily—by the refusal of the employers to 
agree to arbitration. The strike, which originated 
a fortnight since in the action of some two or three 
thousand men at Hamburg and Altona, and which 
the Times, writing with its habitual bias, treated 
with contempt a week ago, has now become a great 
industrial disturbance. The corn-porters, the coal- 
heavers, the lightermen, and members of various 
other trades, have joined the dock labourers in their 
demands, Early this week some 14,000 men had 
joined the movement. There is little doubt that the 
extraordinary increase in the trade of Hamburg has 
led of late years to an increase both in rent and in 
the price of food within the town, and that the 
large profits of the shipowners have inevitably led 
to a demand for better wages on the part of work- 
men engaged in the shipping trade. At present the 
dock labourers appear to have secured not only the 
sympathies of their fellow-workmen, but those of 
the public too. The Chief of Police, the President 
of the Municipality, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mercial Court had come forward with a proposal 
to form a conciliation board, on which, besides 
themselves, four representatives of the labourers 
and one of the employers are to sit. But the 
employers have refused arbitration, and are engaged 
in the kind of struggle to “smash the Union” which 
is so familiar and so dangerous. The most encourag- 
ing feature of the whole dispute, however, is the tone 
of moderation which both parties have maintained 
hitherto. We only wish that this tone were imi- 
tated by some Bismarckian organs. These—and 
indeed certain patriotic members of the Reichstag 
—do not hesitate to attribute the strike, together 
with the Cretan disturbances and the Armenian 
massacres, directly to the perfidious influence of Eng- 
land. We can hardly treat seriously a view that 
converts Mr. Tom Mann—whose expulsion from 
Hamburg was a sensational incident of the early 
part of the week—into an emissary of British 
capitalism. And, to do it justice, the Reichstag 
treated the suggestion as a joke; but if any 
Germans still cling to it the developments at Hull, 
where Mr. Tom Mann is also concerned, may un- 
deceive them speedily. We can only hope that the 
Hull shipowners will take example by the modera- 
tion hitherto manifested rather than by the later 
attitude of the masters at Hamburg. 





FresH hopes, which seem to be well founded, 
have been raised this week, as regards an approach- 
ing agreement of the Powers concerning the 
measures to be taken at Constantin »ple — by 
Reuter’s announcement that Russia has fallen into 
line on the financial question, as well as by Mr. 
Ritchie's confident prediction. Moreover, there 
appears, at last, some prospect of the beginning 
of a settlement in Crete. The Porte has given 
way, provisionally, on the question of employing 
foreign officers in the new gendarmerie, and the 
Russian representative at last agrees with the 
rest. The debate in the Greek Chamte: on th> 


Ir housekee - ‘rs are in earnest in wishing to benelit the unemployed in Rn 
London, ere ould buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the ferelan we 
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Cretan Question indicates that the Greek Opposition 
will not be held back much longer, should further 
delay take place; but we cannot think their 
criticisms very convincing. Aid to the Cretan in- 
surgents would assuredly have been checked by the 
Powers, or some of them, as in the far worse plight 
of the Armenians ; and Greece would have certainly 
suffered in all but honour. Now her business is to 
“lie low,” to re-organise her finances, to strengthen 
her navy (when she can afford it), and to await 
developments. 





Tue Session of the Italian Parliament which 
opened on Monday promises to be a very busy one. 
The Ministry has an enormous programme of legisla- 
tion, embracing, it is stated, plans for a compre- 
hensive reform of the administration and the 
electoral system, to say nothing of a Land Bill for 
Sicily and extensive financial measures. The first 
business of the Session has naturally been a debate 
on the question of the retention of the Erythrzan 
colony. The Extreme Left raised the question 
and pressed for immediate abandonment of 
the colony ; and we cannot wonder atit. We have 
never favoured Italy’s African enterprise ; and it is 
clear that whatever economic advantages might 
some day have been got out of the Ethiopian 
possessions which she once hoped to secure, the 
portion of Erythrza now to be retained cannot be 
of much practical use. But still, next to an African 
advance, the most futile occupation for the Italian 
Parliament at present is surely to talk about 
African policy. It would only rub old sores, 
rouse all kinds of animosities in a Parliament in 
which party ties are already very uncertain, 
disorganise the whole machinery of legislation, and 
perhaps compel a dissolution. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that the Ministry proposed to postpone the 
discussion indefinitely, and made that proposal a 
question of confidence ; or that the Chamber, in view 
of the uncertainty of the political future, hesitated 
to risk a dissolution by rejecting it. Meanwhile the 
present colony is to take on a civil and commercial 
character, and the question of withdrawal will be 
raised again at some future date. 


How many cultivated people on 
LITERATURE, etc. this side of the Atlantic—other 
than persistent readers for many 
years past of the Ailantic Monthly—have ever 
heard of Celia Thaxter, the poetess of the Isles 
of Shoals? Mrs. Fields, the wife of the well- 
known Boston publisher, has just brought out 
a little book of reminiscences (“ Authors and 
Friends.” London: Fisher Unwin) containing much 
that is interesting about Longfellow and Whittier, 
Emerson and Holmes, Mrs. Beecher Stowe and 
Lord and Lady Tennyson; but there is a special 
charm in her graphic sketch of the making of this 
poetess, brought up on a desolate island off the 
Maine coast containing no household beside her own, 
and with no other society save the lighthouse- 
keepers and the fisher-folk of the adjacent islets. 
The sea, in spite of Longfellow and Walt Whitman, 
counts for little in the imaginative literature of 
America, and as time goes on it will count for rela- 
tively less. But nothing could suggest it to the 
reader more vividly than Mrs. Thaxter's sketches, 
here quoted, of the surroundings and incidents of 
her daily life. 


Mr, MuRRAY will have ready in time for Christ- 
mas, fortunately, Mr. Jelf's “ Eileen’s Journey.” 
Under the guidance of Titania—whose eyes Shake- 
speare has now fully opened, and whose portrait 
is drawn by Mrs. Adrian Hope—the children are 
guided through some of the most famous scenes 
in history since, and including, the first great 
Christmastide. Franklin, Livingstone, Waterloo, 
the Revolution, the War of Independence, Prince 





Charlie, the Pilgrim Fathers, and Columbus, are all 
included ; and Ireland, too, is sympathetically treated. 
The book is beautifully printed and illustrated.—Mr. 
Fisher Unwin promises a book on the early history 
of the Norsemen in Orkney and Shetland, also mainly 
for young people, by Miss C.S. Spence. It is called 
“ Carl Rognvald and his Forbears.” 





Tue Turkish Ambassador, the Servian Minister, 
the Greek Chargé d’ Affaires, together with a number 
of persons interested more or less keenly in the 
music of the modern Greeks and of the Oriental 
populations in their neighbourhood (among whom 
a Greek musician, M. Lambelet, composer of an 
Armenian opera, must in particular be mentioned), 
assembled on Saturday evening last at Steinway 
Hall to hear from the lips of M. Aramis, a Greek 
baritone, and of Madame de St. André, a native of 
Smyrna, some specimens of the Greek songs collected 
by the French composer, M. Bourgault-Durondray, 
in executing a musical mission with which he had 
been charged by the French Government. It is 
not everyone who can describe a song as 
Goethe describes, in Wilhelm Meister, the song 
of Mignon dreaming of the Fatherland; and in 
regard to the songs of modern Greece and of the 
parts “ which there adjacent lie,” little can be said 
which would give any just idea of their character. 
Madame de St. André sang very sweetly a melodious 
love-song, and M. Aramis very energetically a vigor- 
ous song of war. The words of nearly all the Greek 
songs were in the style of those Servian ballads 
translated some thirty years ago by the late Lord 
Lytton, and published by. him under the title of 
“ Serbski Pesme.” They also recall the sham Servian 
songs composed at a much earlier date by Prosper 
Mérimée, and published in the collection entitled 
“La Guzla.” 





MERIMEE had intended to go to Servia in order 
to study the ballad literature of the country on 
the spot ; and he wrote his imitation Servian ballads 
that he might be able to pay his expenses to the 
land of the genuine ones. In the end, however, he 
omitted to visit Servia, considering that his original 
object in doing so had been already accomplished. 
An ingenious composer might, in like manner, com- 
pose very fine Greek music without visiting Greece. 
But his Greek music, however characteristic, would 
probably be too symmetrical—the same kind of 
fault that Mérimée committed in composing his 
Servian songs. Many will be of opinion that the 
songs of Modern Greece are for the most part far 
from beautiful. But none will deny their quaint- 
ness, their occasional savagery, their constant 
originality. : 


Messrs, AGNEW are exhibiting a second series of 
fine English works for the benefit of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. The public will 
thank them for a treat; the Institution will thank 
them for an accession to their funds. It is a most 
excellent selection; in a few instances, perhaps, 
peculiarly so. The Hogarth is a marvel of delicate 
and pleasing colour, the Lawrence rich and striking, 
the Raeburn a splendid specimen of the great Scots- 
man, the Romney absolutely delicious. These master- 
pieces should not be missed. 


At the Dutch Gallery are exhibited water-colcurs 
by Mr. Francis E. James. They are very clever and 
dainty. Many of the subjects are Italian, and more 
specifically in the Browning country of Asolo; many 
of them are studies of flowers. No.18,“ Bocca d’Arno” 
struck us as full of art with its green and blue 
in the centre and its few rich touches—a suggestion 
of brown and yellow for warmth, and a gentle hint 
of a pink flush. The studies of shop-fronts belong to 
a category of their own. The Fine Art Society hold 
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three Exhibitions “From Youth to Age” by A. E. 
Emslie, A.R.W.S., to which Sir Walter Besant writes 
an Introduction; a joint collection of “The Italian 
Lakes” by Mr. F. G. Coleridge, and “ Woodland and 
Moorland” by Mr. James T. Watts, R.C.A. — the 
student of fallen leaves; and “English Humorous 
Art,” an eminently entertaining and instructive 
review. Here are the originals of many old 
friends: Hogarth, in an aspect different from the 
one already referred to, leaves from Caldecott’s in- 
estimable sketchbook, in which perfect art and 
fun combine, Leech and Keene, and the other 
princes of the house of Punch. Modern Dutch 
artists are in great force at the French Gallery. 
In the case of both Israels and Mr. Maris it is 
questionable whether their smaller pictures are not 
more agreeable than their larger canvases. The 
latter especially merely uses a larger brush, and 
some of the touches on the more extended scale 
look like small ones magnified. J. Maris shows a 
fine painting of Amsterdam, and Bakhuysen “ Mills 
at Zaandam,” in which a pleasing effect is secured 
by the nearer mills being placed in shadow, the 
further ones in sunlight. The “ Wharf at Rotterdam” 
of Van Mastenbrock requires special mention, nor 
should we overlook the beautiful work of Mauve, 
especially, perhaps, his ‘‘ Changing Pastures.” 





LorD SAVILE had for many years 
OBITUARY. held important diplomatic posts, 
his career culminating in the 
British Embassy at Rome from 1883 to 1888. He 
was a trustee of the National Gallery, and of some 
note as a judicious connoisseur of Art.—Sir F. 
Napier Broome, K.C.M.G., Governor of Trinidad 
and Tobago, and one of the ablest of our pro- 
fessional proconsuls, had taken a leading part in 
securing popular government for West Australia. 
—The Right Rev. E. W. Tufnell had been the first 
Bishop of Brisbane.—The Rev. H. A. Holden was 
a distinguished classical scholar (of the specially 
English type), best known by his edition of Aris- 
tophanes and his Latin and Greek verse.—The 
Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, a well-known Polynesian 
missionary, had also done good service to philology 
and anthropology.—Miss Mathilde Blind was a well- 
known essayist and writer in many departments of 
literature. Good judges gave her a very high place 
as a poet and critic; she had known Mazzini, and 
depicted him ; she had been the biographer of George 
Eliot ; and she had revealed Marie Bashkirtseff to 
English readers.—To Mrs. Brookfield we refer else- 
where. 





MR. GEORGE CURZON, 





yOOR Lord Randolph! How he must suffer in 
the Shades if he is compelled to read there 

the speeches of Mr. George Curzon! Fifteen years 
ago Lord Randolph Churchill was waging war 
against the prigs and the mediocrities on the Tory 
Front Bench, and was trying to instil a little frank 
human nature into his party. His methods were some- 
times brutal, but his aim was good, and he succeeded 
in pricking sundry bubbles and sending some impos- 
tors to the back benches of the House of Lords. But 
he is dead and gone, and a young man is installed 
in onesthe highest places outside of the Cabinet who 
combines all the deficiencies of the “old gang,’’ who, 


to the p'atitudes of Lord Cross, and the inanity of 


Lord George Hamilton, adds a priggishness which 
in degree and in kind is all his own. And this 
preposterous young person is allowed to stalk about 
the country as the chief spokesman of the Foreign 
Office. Not content with the opportunities for the dis- 
play of his peculiar qualities which are furnished every 
day durin x the session, he parades his unentertaining 





follies during the recess, and is even reported in 
the Times. Really, the provocation is becoming too 
much for the most phlegmatical to endure. Better 
to be tortured by a constant drip of water than to 
have to read Mr. Curzon’s speeches twice a week. 
We are glad to notice that even the newspapers of 
his own party are beginning to protest against the 
infliction, and that the Pall Mull groans under the 
pain inflicted by the weight of his colossal conceit. 

One feels a little puzzled at times in attempting 
to analyse what it is about Mr. Curzon that makes 
him so peculiarly irritating. Why is it that one 
actually sympathises with Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett when Mr. Curzon tries to snub him? An 
other Minister might do as he liked with the 
Member for Sheffield without creating any reaction 
in his favour. Mr. Ritchie might be rude to him, 
Mr. Chamberlain might grow sarcastic, Mr. Chaplin 
might pound him, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach might 
grind him into atoms, and no average man on 
either side would spare the victim a pang. But 
so soon as Mr. Curzon takes him in hand, Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett becomes at once the sign and 
symbol of suffering humanity. Mr. Curzon is 
industrious, good-looking—pour ceux qui aiment ces 
beautés-la—travelled and informed, without any 
glaring heresies or predominant vices. There have 
been more talkative men in Parliament, and even in 
office. There have been men almost as conceited, 
who have been positively loved. He seldom indulges 
in offensive personalities about his opponents or his 
friends. He never lets fly any envenomed dart to 
leave a sore behind it. Probably there is no single 
Liberal to whom he has been more offensive than 
he has been to all. Why is it, then, that we—and 
not we only, but the world in general—cannot 
stand Mr. George Curzon? Really, we scarcely 
know. Partly, perhaps, because he is so singularly 
without even the most elemental sense of humour. 
Watch him when he jokes. “Thank Heaven,” he 
said at Manchester on last Tuesday, “the Con- 
servatives did not present the spectacle of a party 
whose nakedness was apparent to the whole world, 
because its dirty linen was almost always in the 
wash-tub.” This was about all he gave the Man- 
chester Tories to laugh at—they might pardonably 
have smiled elsewhere, but we mean to laugh at 
without being rude. He has heard of nakedness as 
a subject for jocularity; he has also heard of wash- 
ing your dirty linen in public. It seems only 
natural to him to combine the two jokes in one, and 
to represent the Liberal party as presenting a 
ludicrous spectacle because we send our dirty clothes 
to the wash. 

But it is not so much in his jokes as in the 
whole texture of his orations that Mr. Curzon 
discloses his singular lack of humour. A year ago 
he told us that when a Tory Government assumed 
control at the Foreign Office every British diplo- 
matist breathed more freely. They felt they had 
men at the helm, and that peace was assured. 
Probably there is no other politician who could have 
been quite so foolish as to make such a boast at the 
outset of a period of office. We put aside the 
bétise of representing diplomatists, who are per- 
manent civil servants, as Tory partisans. We look 
merely at the silliness of the thing. A year has 
passed. That year has been a year of constant 
crisis. In South Africa, in America, in Turkey, the 
Far East, we have been involved in troubles which 
have brought with them a vast loss of British 
capital as well as of Imperial prestige. Can any 
reasonable being declare that the British Raj stands 
as high as it did a year ago? We are without 
a friend in Europe; we have lost all authority at 
Constantinople; we have well-nigh lost the moral 
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ascendency which Lord Rosebery secured in Japan, 
and we have made no corresponding gain in China. 
In South Africa the good relations between Dutch 
and English, which had grown up since the 
acknowledgment of Transvaal independence, have 
been rudely strained. We have only secured 
peace with France by allowing her to turn the 
Protectorates in Madagascar and Tunis into real 
or virtual sovereignty, and to hold those provinces 
of Siam about which Mr. Curzon declaimed in 
Opposition. It is true that a settlement has been 
patched up, but with dacoity extending even to 
Bangkok that settlement can scarcely be permanent. 
In America peace has been secured, but not on Lord 
Salisbury’sterms. Whatis Mr. Curzon’s explanation 
ofall this? At Glasgow he told them that crises were 
rather a goodthing. Likea “ little flutter in Coras,” 
they imparted an element of speculation to our drab- 
coloured life. At Manchester he said that party polities 
should be kept out of foreign policy, and went on to 
talk about Majuba and Khartoum. He laid down 
the doctrine that Governments should be tried not 
by their ability to avoid crises, but by their ability 
to surmount them. Be itso. Sometimes the clouds 
have rolled by; but, except in South Africa and in 
Crete, we cannot find any crisis which was not of 
the Government’s own making, and which, at the 
same time, the Government bas had anything to 
do with surmounting. Africa was not in Mr. 
Curzon’s bands, but was dealt with by one of the 
statesmen who had surmounted the crisis of Majuba. 
Thus Mr. Curzon fails as completely when tried by 
the second test as by the first. He can scarcely be 
conscious of failure, but he asks people to realise his 
difficulties. If he has not been exactly a Bismarck, 
or a Gortschakoff, or a Talleyrand, it is only because 
we in England, who are blessed with a Curzon, are 
also cursed with a Press and a Parliament. He 
complains of the terrible labour and difficulty of 
answering questions in the House of Commons. 
We wonder why it is that Sir Edward Grey never 
went about complaining of this difficulty. He lived 
under a Speaker who allowed supplementary ques- 
tions to go much further than Mr. Gully ever does, 
He had to face the interrogatories and interpella- 
tions of men so distinguished as Mr. Curzon him- 
self. But he never turned a hair. It cannot be 
that Sir Edward Grey knew more than Mr. Curzon 
—that Mr. Curzon would be the last to assert. 
Bat perhaps we may hazard a guess that it was 
because Sir Edward Grey was less of a prig and 
more of a man. The fault would seem to he not 
so much in our Parliamentary institutions, which 
have been found good enough for a considerable 
spell of years, as in our Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. And even for this defect, as we would 
remind Mr. Curzon, the existing Constitution pro- 
vides a remedy. Mr. Curzon, unlike Lord George 
Hamilton, is an eldest son. Thank Heaven, we have 
a House of Lords! 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS FOR THE SOUDAN, 
sani 

HE decision in the appeal as to the means of 
meeting the cost of the Soudan Expedition, 
which was given at Cairo on Wednesday, is some- 
what awkward for our Government, but still more 
awkward for the promoters of the suit. Legislation 
by legislatures, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has fre- 
quently told us, has often led to entirely unintended 
results; legislation by judicial interpretation has 
been even more fertile in surprises. But there 
can be few such conspicuous instances of the mis- 
fortune entailed to a plaintiff by his success in 





a suit as that which is offered us by this decision. 
The result, we are told, was unexpected in English 
circles at Cairo, and has even disappointed the 
Anglophobe press of that city. We do not wonder ; 
for if anything could tighten that hold on Egypt 
which many of us would gladly see relaxed, that 
result will do so. 

The decision appears to be viewed abroad with 
mingled feelings of triumph and apprehension. The 
French Press is mingling its rejoicings at the fact 
that Egypt is still under international control with 
protests that England surely cannot intend, and 
must not be permitted, to conquer the Soudan with- 
out some understanding with Europe. We admit 
that this matter ought to be cleared up; and mean- 
while, the French are entitled to chuckle at the 
check given to our Government by the decision. 
The arrangement it interprets was, we believe, 
made in 1887, when Lord Salisbury was at the 
Foreign Office, and consequently it was made under 
his supervision. The interpretation appears to be 
in accordance with the ordinary rule of diplomacy, 
which, as in trusteeships, requires unanimity as a 
condition for action. If so, we might have expected 
the Foreign Office, before the half-million in question 
was originally borrowed, to have apprehended the 
possible consequences of French dissent. But it 
is perplexing for our Government in another 
way. The Soudan Expedition has been defended 
by different Ministers for different reasons; but, 
on the whole, it has been supported ostensibly on 
the ground of Egyptian interests. But if Egypt 
may not pay for the defence of her own interests, 
some other reason will have to be found to justify 
to the British taxpayer the necessity of the Anglo- 
Egyptian enterprise. Such reasons have been all 
but explicitly stated in the House of Commons; 
can the statement be made quite explicit now ? 

But if the decision is awkward for our Govern- 
ment it is still more awkward for the French 
Jingoes. We have assumed that the expense of 
the advance must be ultimately met from the 
British Exchequer; but there are Egyptian sources 
still available. But if we pay it, we at once 
have morally a lien on Egypt; if we do not, we 
can hardly attempt to make Egyptian revenues 
responsible for any further attempts on the Soudan. 
Yet we are at Dongola, waiting, it would seem, for 
the extremely probable event of a Mahcist collapse 
at Khartoum. If so, we must go on, if only be- 
cause no one else can; and then we have the 
claim on Egypt as a right of way to our new posses- 
sion. If we cannot occupy the Soudan for Egypt, 
we may yet be forced to occupy it for ourselves, 
simply and solely as missionaries of civilisation, 
whatever Anglophobes may think of the sincerity 
of our conduct. This journal has never approved 
of the advance; but there can be little doubt that 
England is now committed to it, and that we may 
be committed to it by the decision even more 
thoroughly than before. Until England can see 
further into the future of the Soudan, her hold on 
Egypt is made stronger than ever. 








PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

TTVHE article which appeared in Tuesday’s Times 

is, we believe, authoritative. The Government 
are seriously considering a scheme for the devolution 
of private Bill legislation, especially in reference to 
Ireland. In all probability a Bill will be brought 
forward next session, though we can scarcely sup- 
pose that it will be pushed through if it meets with 
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very determined opposition. It may therefore be 
worth considering what the problem really is. In 
considering it, questions of Home Rule for Ireland 
or Home Rule all round may fairly be dis- 
missed. Private Bill legislation is a very small 
part of the work of the Imperial Parliament, 
and it could be dealt with differently without 
sensibly affecting the case for the devolution 
of the powers of legislation on public matters. 
Sometimes, it is true, a private Act, like the 
London Building Act of 1894, may be of greater 
importance than most public Acts; sometimes, as 
in the case of London Water Bills or Irish Cor- 
poration Bills, much political feeling is aroused; 
but, as a rule, private Bills are of a strictly local 
and personal character, and scarcely receive any 
collective consideration from either House. The 
work is done by small committees, whose decision 
is seldom reversed, and the reader of Hansard would 
find his labour little lessened if there were no private 
Bills at all. 

The question is, therefore, not necessarily a con- 
troversial one; it is a question of adapting means to 
ends. But we are afraid it is exceedingly likely to 
become controversial if it is dealt with in the way in 
which the article to which we have alluded, and a 
letter which has since appeared from Mr. Justice 
Grantham, seem to indicate. The first axiom in 
dealing with Private Bill legislation is that the 
function is legislative or departmental, and not 
judicial. If webave musta legal parallel, it should 
be to a jury rather than a judge. Take Railway Bills. 
There is no conceivable reason why a judge should 
be better able than other men to decide whether 
powers should be given to make a new railway 
into -London, or whether it is in accordance 
with the policy of Parliament to allow such an 
amalgamation of competing lines in the South of 
England as should give to one company a virtual 
monopoly. These are questions which the average 
Member of Parliament, who is in most cases a man 
of business, is better suited to deal with than the 
average judge. The Committees of the House of 
Commons are selected by the Committee of Selec- 
tion with a view to two points—their competence 
and their impartiality. The first is usually, and 
the second almost invariably, secured. The Com- 
mittee of Selection have the advantage of being 
able to choose from about four hundred members, 
excluding Ministers, ex-Ministers, practising bar- 
risters, and the fraction of curiosities whom Sir 
John Mowbray has the good sense to avoid. 

Thus the system is not in theory a bad one; 
nor is the tribunal inefficient. Why the desire for 
change? This seems to us to be almost entirely 
due to the inordinate expense. The costs of ap- 
pearing before a Parliamentary Committee are 
absurd. The work is not more, but rather less 
difficult from the legal point of view than the 
ordinary work of the Courts. But the fees both to 
barristers and to Parliamentary agents are about 
four times as great as would be paid for the same 
work in the Strand. This seems to us a foolish and 
short-sighted policy for the lawyers themselves. The 
Bar Council would do well to step in at once, and 
abolish the present rules as to minimum fees; while 
litigants can easily bring in fresh men from the 
common law bar so as to break the ring at West- 
minster. At the same time we believe that the costs 
might be reduced if the Standing Orders were to be 
so altered as to give the Committees power to award 
costs more freely to successful parties, subject to strict 
taxation. There ought also to be some machinery 
for the strict taxation of costs as between agent and 
client. ‘Thus the excessive legal expenses can ke, 
and ought to be, dealt with without any great 





change in the present system. The cost of wit- 
nesses is a different matter. Witnesses are of 
two kinds: the expert witness, and the ordinary 
witness. The expert witness must always be an ex- 
pensive luxury. He is quite as expensive in a Court 
of Chancery as before a Committee. He would, in 
most cases, charge more to give evidence in Dublin 
or Kdinburgh than in London. The ordinary 
witness, on the other hand, would presumably, in 
most cases, cost less if he was to be brought to some 
centre nearer to his ownhome. But we confess that, 
in our judgment, the real saving would lie in the fact 
that the capitals of Ireland and Scotland offer fewer 
attractions to the provincial visitor. The number of 
witnesses brought over to testify before many Com- 
mittees is not due to any desire of the Committee 
to hear them, or to any belief on the part of 
solicitors or counsel that their evidence is really 
necessary. The fact is that they like to come, 
with an adequate allowance for expenses, and the 
promoters cor opponents, especially if they have 
public funds to draw on, do not like to refuse them. 
We should be glad to see a reform instituted by 
which, when a Bill is fought in one House, the 
shorthand notes of the evidence there given could 
be used in the other House, and no witness recalled 
unless the Committee indicated their desire to hear 
him. Something of the same sort is already done 
in the case of Divorce Bills. With this exception, 
the remedy would seem to lie mainly in the hands 
of the ratepayers in boroughs and the shareholders 
in railway companies. The House fees and the 
shorthand writers’ charges are also excessive, and 
ought to be reduced, but this is a mere adminis- 
trative affair. 

Where there is really need for legislative change 
is in the direction along which Parliament has been 
gradually proceeding. The time is ripe for includ- 
ing again, in a general Act, those police and sani- 
tary provisions which have become common form. 
The Light Railways Act of last Session gave a 
simpler way of promoting small railway schemes, 
and we believe that there are other cases in which 
small Bills might be dealt with in a similar way. 
There are instances, such as water or drainage 
schemes for smaller areas, in which the departmental 
order need not require Parliamentary confirmation. 
There seems to be no reason why a Local Govern- 
ment Act should not be passed for Ireland which 
would remove the necessity for more than half 
of the applications made to Parliament for Irish 
Municipal Bills. Thus borough extension would 
become possible, as in England, by provisional order, 
and a Metropolitan County Council, to include 
Dublin and its townships, might be established so as 
to remove a perennial source of disputes. If the 
Government contemplate any further change, we 
contend that, both in Ireland and in Scotland, the 
devolution should be to bodies representative of the 
County Councils. If we are reminded that there are 
no County Councils in Ireland, we reply that the 
creation of County Councils is a much more pressing 
need than any scheme for giving powers of Private 
Bill legislation to judges, or to a body like the Irish 
Privy Council, consisting of judges and country 
gentlemen. 








KRUGER AND RHODES. 





s speech of President Kruger at Pretoria 
should have been more fully reported in the 


London morning papers. It was official, it was 


explicit, and it contained a formal statement of 
future policy. The passages transmitted by Reuter’s 
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Agency are eer enough. But they are avowedly 
extracts, and what was left out may have been 
equally important with what was put in. Such as 
we have it, the speech bas been received with almost 
complete silence by the Rhodesian or Chartered 
Press. Mr. Rhodes’s runners in this country have 
indeed something else to do. They have found that 
for ever singing as they shine “The hand that 
made us is divine” no longer makes an adequate 
impression upon the public mind. It leaves the 
general reader cold, and even makes him rather 
sick. So they have tried another dodge, and are 
trying to shelter Mr. Rhodes by attacking Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain, whatever else may 
be said of him, is neither unable nor unaccustomed 
to take care of himself. But there is another reason 
why the Rhodes and Beit gang should say as little 
as possible about the President’s speech. That 
speech, even in the imperfect form which the mail 
will complete, is a thorough exposure of the humbug 
and nonsense with which they have gulled and dosed 
the more credulous section of the community. They 
have held up President Kruger as a greedy and 
unscrupulous tyrant, the robber and oppressor of the 
chivalrous and high-minded adventurers who only 
ask to be left alone while they fill their pockets with 
gold. They have accused him of plotting to get rid 
of the Convention of 1884, and to obtain for himself 
the control of the most profitable mines in the 
Transvaal. The President has let them talk their 
rubbish, and go their way. Though, so far as recent 
transactions have revealed his character, a perfect!y 
honest man, he has frustrated all their tricks, and 
made them seem not so much immoral, which they 
would not mind, as ridiculous, which they cannot 
bear. “Many rumours have been going about,” 
says the President, “detrimental and damaging to 
the State, and the idea of trouble in prospect has 
been published broadcast, Dingaan’s Day being 
fixed as the date when it was stated the Convention 
would be broken. What Convention is to be broken? 
The London Convention gave us every assurance of 
our independence, and Heaven itself cannot move it. 
If a change in that Convention is desirable, I will 
see that it is brought about in a constitutional 
manner. Our motto is not to break conventions or 
treaties, but to uphold them.” 

An orthodox theologian might object to the 
Dopper President’s singular limitation of omni- 
potence, which excludes the Treaty of London from 
the influence even of the higher powers. But from 
the political point of view these sentiments leave 
nothing to be desired. The President, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, stands upon the faith of diplomatic 
engagements. But now mark. The whole case 
against Mr. Kruger and against the Republic over 
which he so ably presides, rests upon the theory 
that he desires to get rid of the Convention, 
which makes the assent of the Crown necessary 
to the validity and its dissent tantamount to the 
invalidity of a treaty between the South African Re- 
public and any foreign Power, except the Orange 
Free State. Every charge against him assumed 
that to be his motive, and unless that was his 
motive was meaningless. What becomes of those 
charges now? These lies are like the father that 
begat them, gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 
On the subject of the indemnity the President’s 
language is everything that it ought to be. “The 
delay arose,” he said, *‘ because I wished to be fair, 
and did not want to demand a sum that was not 
fair. We are now carefully arriving at the exact 
expense. We must act straightforwardly. I believe 
that when we send in our claim, which will not be 
too big, it will be paid; nor do I doubt that the 
British Government will meet our just demand 





fairly.” ‘People who are prophesying trouble,” 
he added, “are looking through blurred glasses.” 
We hope they are. But one cannot shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that there are wily and influential 
persons in this country who would do anything to 
hamper the operations of the Select Committee, or if 
possible to prevent it from meeting again. Now 
some of these persons may very well think that if 
they could get up a war of races in South Africa, 
if they could make Boers attack British, or British 
attack Boers, the inquiry would be stifled, and would 
never be held. More than one officer of the Crown 
under Lord Rosmead are suspected of having known 
more than they ought about the preparations for the 
raid. There unfortunately exist on the spot dangerous 
elements of possible disturbance. The courage, the 
loyalty,and the wisdom of the High Commissioner and 
of the rresident are luckily unimpeachable. If Lord 
Rosmead, whose health is, unfortunately, a subject of 
grave anxiety, and Mr. Kruger can keep the peace, 
keep it they will, and that by the use of all the means 
at their disposal. 

Meanwhile, the peace which Mr. Rhodes pro- 
fessed to have established in Charterland is proving 
a hollow sham. All a very friendly Correspondent of 
the Times, writing from Fort Salisbury on the 27th 
of November, could say was that “the situation in 
Rhodesia was, on the whole, favourable.”’ This 
favourable situation has been produced in the 
humane and Christian manner which the Corre- 
spondent proceeds to describe. “It is computed,” 
he says, “that the Matabele and Mashonas have 
suffered a total loss of eight thousand killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners. Their cattle have died from 
rinderpest, thousands of their sheep and goats have 
been captured, and hundreds of their kraals burnt. As 
a result, they are thoroughly exhausted physically.” 
Bat if the dead Matabele and Mashonas are a 
good riddance, the survivors will be of some use. 
Here, again, the Correspondent is candour itself. 
‘The two races,” he says, “ have to live in the country 
together, however much they may dislike each other, 
and the British settlers need the blacks as labourers 
on their railway lines and farms.” He would be 
indeed a simpleton who imagined that the consent 
of the blacks will be asked before they are set to 
work on the farms and railways. An eminent 
statesman is said to have remarked that Mr. Rhodes 
was the most modest man he had ever met. If he 
were only allowed to revive Protection and re-establish 
slavery, he would be perfectly satisfied. Mr. Selous, 
in his new book, “Cloud and Sunshine in Rhodesia,” 
does not disguise his conviction that the blacks must 
be wiped out of existence. He calls it a law of 
Nature, he nick-names it the survival of the fittest, 
and with the sublime audacity of absolute ignorance, 
he says it is Darwinian. If the illustrious naturalist 
whose memory is thus insulted were alive, he 
would have one or two plain words for Mr. Selous. 
We need only remark that if Mr. Selous’s doc- 
trine be sound, everyone is justified in murdering 
everyone whom he is strong enough to murder. 
But apart from this pernicious and degrading 
trash, the worst instincts of primitive savage 
clothed in the language of a misunderstood phil- 
osophy, there is one practical point which ought 
not to escape observation. The Matabele and the 
Mashonas are included in one sweeping anathema 
when the second Matabele war is to be justified. But 
the justification for the first Matabele war was 
that the gentle and harmless Mashonas had to be 
protected against the bloodthirsty and ferocious 
Matabele. It requires an unusual impudence to 
paint these former victims of a ruthless oppression 
as themselves irreclaimable marauders and assassins. 
It concerns the honour of Great Britain, “dear for 
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her reputation through the world,” that the whole 
history of the Charter’s dealings both with Mata- 
beleland and with Mashonaland should be dragged 
into the light of day. The people of England are 
not the accomplices of Mr. Rhodes. 








THE GERMAN NAVAL ESTIMATES. 





HE numerous amateur dip!omatists by whom 
readers of the magazines are afflicted at 
present are never tired of personifying nations—of 
treating them as if they embodied a single idea or 
a single tendency: as if they were hampered by no 
economic difficulties, by no financial weaknesses, by 
no dissentient minorities, nor even by any Parlia- 
mentary opposition. It is a common device of the 
historian; and, as a device for compressing his 
narrative of foreign affairs, it is generally unavoid- 
able. Still, one is sometimes tempted to speculate, 
when one hears of what this or that Great Power 
intends to do in the great European War, which 
of them could really attempt anything very con- 
siderable without becoming bankrupt and — not 
impossibly—blowing itself to pieces as well. What 
would Russian Nihilists, or Italian Clericals, or even 
German Socialists and Particularists, be able to 
effect in the event of an overwhelming defeat of the 
respective armies of those nations? Probably a 
great deal, considering that the disaster of Sedan 
entailed the instant overthrow of the Second Empire, 
and that future defeats will probably involve yet 
more slaughter and suffering, even though the 
may not be immediately decisive. We should be 
od to say that the German Empire, at present, is 
likely to go to pieces; but most of the people who 
talk about German policy appear to regard the 
nation as embodied in the Emperor—in which, it is 
true, that potentate entirely agrees with them; or, 
if they reflect that the Emperor is not exactly 
popular, they look to the utterances of that patriotic, 
but remarkably disintegrated and dwindling party, 
the National Liberals, That there are such parties 
as Liberals, and Socialists, and Ultramontanes, 
and that they are together in a numerical 
majority in the House and the- country, does not 
trouble these observers in the least. We com- 
mend to them, therefore, the debate on the draft 
Budget—particularly the naval estimates—which 
has been taking place in the Reichstag during this 
week. 

For the first time in twenty years, the Budget 
of the German Empire exhibits a surplus; but it is 
proposed to issue an extraordinary Estimate, 
in the usual Continental fashion, in order still 
further to increase the naval expenditure, and so 
to convert the surplus into a deficit, obtaining the 
funds by a loan. Now, the naval expenditure 
of Germany has steadily increased ever since 
the foundation of the Empire: according to 
the most detailed Estimate before us, it has 
more than tripled since that date. Part of it 
has doubtless been classed as “ extraordinary 
and non-recurrent,” after the manner of (Con- 
tinental Ministers of Finance, but it has re. 
curred, all the same; and every year pledges 
the future to the completion of new ships which 
have been begun and cannot be left unfinished. 
So Germany acquires a great navy by degrees. 
And what is it for? The sea, of course, is 


the Emperor’s hobby; he is a devoted yachts- 
man; one remembers his unbounded enthusiasm 
when he went over the great White Star “reserved 
merchant cruiser”? Teutonic, and no doubt he has 











great ideas both of the uses of the German navy 
in war and of the development of German com- 
merce. But how a large naval force can be wanted 
for defensive purposes it is not easy to see. Both in 
the Crimean and the Franco-German Wars, the ex- 
peditions up the Baltic proved total failures; the 
German ports are not numerous, nor, for the most 
part, are they easily approachable; and ‘even the 
watering-places would not be worth terrorising. A 
bombardment of Brighton or Eastbourne, or even 
of St. Heliers, would produce a moral effect which 
we can hardly realise. But who would care for a 
bombardment of Norderney? And as to German 
colonies, are they really worth retaining? As Herr 
Richter pointed out in the debate on the Budget, 
there are about three soldiers in German East Africa 
for every bond fide settler: and Africa, on the 
authority of Major Wissman, is a cemetery of 
colonists. Naval enthusiasts in Germany, as else- 
where, have grandiose plans, and wish for a fleet 
strong enough to take the offensive against ours. 
But that is beyond the reach even of a German 
Emperor. Now, these demands are in no wise ac- 
cepted either by the German Liberals or by the 
Catholic Centre—not to speak of the Socialists: and 
it seems pretty certain that as these groups together 
form a majority of the Reichstag, the Estimates will 
not be passed. It is possible, of course, that the 
Centre may be induced to yield for a consideration, 
but it is in the last degree improbable that their 
constituents will approve their action. The im- 
mense difficulty in imposing new taxes under the 
Federal system—and all this increase must mean 
new taxes—has long hampered the reorganisation of 
German finance. If the Military Scheme, for which 
there were far stronger arguments, was not accepted 
by the majority of the electorate—and the official 
figures show it was not—are these naval inquiries 
likely to have a better chance? Germany is a land 
power, and the lavish subsidies given to her steam- 
ship lines—which nevertheless are not financially 
successful—will not make her conspicuously mari- 
time. And, as the German nation is remarkable 
for its business-like capacities, we may trust it to 
realise the fact. The Emperor and the naval and 
colonial Jingoes are anything but representative; 
and in any estimate of German policy the gulf that 
divides them from the mass of the nation must be 
taken into account. 








INSURANCE. 

YE have more than once drawn attention in this 
W column to the unsatisfactory results, so far 
as the policy-holders are concerned, produced by 
offices which suddenly cast aside a settled policy of 
gradual development in favour of ambitious and 
expensive schemes. Examples of decadence and 
retrogression are, indeed, sufficiently numerous to 
justify reiteration of the opinions we have expressed 
inthisconnection. Still, it is not tobe imagined that 
an alternative of fossilised inactivity is recom- 
mended. The happy medium in insurance business, 
as in all other enterprises, is the course to be aimed at, 
and the offices which maintain a stable position be- 
tween the extremes of recklessness and torpor are 
those which must eventually win and retain the con- 
fidence of the insuring public. We are led to these 
remarks by a perusal of the accounts of that patri- 
archal institution, the Hand-in-Hand Fire and Life 
Insurance Society, which actually attained its bi- 
centenary on the twelfth of last month—an occasion, 
by the way, duly celebrated by a banquet at the 
Hotel Métropole and by the publication of a highly 
interesting pamphlet detailing the career of the 
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Society from its inception in the year 1696 up to 
the present date. 

Starting thirty years after the yresentation to 
the metropolis of those two great object lessons in 
insurance, the Plague and the Fire of London, the 
Hand-in-Hand began by transacting high-class fire 
business, at first in a small way, but later on ona 
more extensive scale. It is interesting to recall 
that the Westminster Fire Office was formed by a 
secession of a portion of its members, and that at a 
later date it entered upon and dissolved a sort of 
partnership with the Union (this is, of course, very 
ancient history) without in the least disturbing by 
these diversions its slow but sure progression along 
the road of success. This would appear to indicate 
that even in its babyhood the management of Hand- 
in-Hand was in wise and capable hands. To-day it 
derives from fire business alone an income just 
under £100,000, and, of course, in point of bulk, 
stands a long way down the list; yet its position 
is secure among the best, and its reputation remains 
unique both by virtue of its age and its “ mutual” 
constitution. 

It is, however, with the life business of the society 
that we are mainly concerned, and the results ob- 
tained in this department are certainly more remark- 
able. The life branch was not established till the 
year 1836, yet it has completely outgrown the parent 
stock, and the greater part of the joint accumulated 
fund of nearly three millions has been contributed 
by life premiums. It is the great boast of the 
Society that, in spite of the many periods of 
financial depression which have been encountered 
and the strenuous competition which has had to be 
combated, the Hand-in-Hand has never found it 
necessary to take a retrograde step or to effect re- 
trenchment under the compulsion of adverse circum- 
stances. In other words, the directors have been 
able to pay the bonuses they expected to pay, and 
at the same time to keep the expense ratio at a 
respectably low figure—it is now little over 11 per 
cent.—and we have no doubt that this favourable 
condition of affairs has been induced by their deter- 
mination to work a sound concern in an inexpensive, 
unambitious groove, remaining satisfied with small 
but steady accretions to the existing business, 
Certainly, there is plenty of margin for enterprise, 
if any excuse for expansion were sought for; the 
experience of the society during the past ten years 
or so in regard to new business has been the reverse 
of startling. Latterly, however, there has been a 
decided upward move in this respect, and the new 
policies annually issued may now roughly be stated at 
£3,000,000, and the total premium income at £160,000. 
These are not wonderfui figures, but, in spite of 
the comparative limitation of the society's work- 
ing, in spite of the more stringent valuation adopted 
on this occasion, the last balance sheet reveals the 
fine surplus of £317,799, and this, with the special 
reserve set aside for the maintenance of future 
bonuses, enables the office to make a distribution 
of profits fully as favourable to the policy-holders 
as they had been led to expect. Under the prin- 
cipal scheme, reductions in premiums are effected 
at the rate of 45 per cent. after five years, and 
50 per cent. after ten years, these reductions con- 
tinuing, according to duration, to a limit of 75 per 
cent. Entrants who select the new Reversionary 
Bonus system may expect a bonus uniform at all 
ages and durations of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured. In a third class, the Specially 
Reduced Premium System, “the largest insurance 
at the lowest possible cost” is aimed at, and we are 
bound to say on the showing of the printed rates 
that the little bit of self-glorification quoted from 
the prospectus is not wholly unjustified. What we 
wish te draw special attention to is that the Hand- 
in-Hand can achieve all this without adopting the 
tactics of the frog in Zsop. These excellent results 
are plainly not the fruit of any temporary inflation of 
business, and the return tothe policy-holders is fully 
maintained in face of that fallen earning-power of 





capital about which we have heard so much of late. 
The average rate of interest earned by the Hand-in- 
Hand last year was only £3 17s. Sd. per cent. ; it is 
typical of the society that it should quietly bend to 
the blast by taking a 3 per cent. rate as the basis of 
its calculations instead of 3} as on the previous 
occasion. 

It may be pointed out that the premium income 
to which the expense rate is equated is not in effect 
the actual total of premiums received, but the full 
contract premiums, exclusive of abatements. The 
ratio of expenses to the actual premium revenue 
would, therefore, be considerably higher than the 
stated figure, and it is an arguable question which 
method of calculation should be adopted. Taking 
all things into consideration, we are inclined to think 
that the method selected by the Hand-in-Hand is a 
fair one ; but the point is worth noting, and should 
some day receive expert consideration. 





FINANCE. 
igen 

JHE feature of the week in the Money Market 
has been the wide divergence which has existed 
between the official rate of discount charged by 
the Bank of England and the rate at which money 
could be readily obtained by those in really first 
class credit in the open market; in other words, the 
supply is once again more abundant than the 
demand, In the face of this it has been found 
impossible to maintain rates. Payment of taxes, 
the demand for the country which almost always 
occurs in December, and thé usual end-of-the-year 
requirements, may not improbably cause some 
slight stringency at or about Christmas, but 
immediately with the turn of the year it seems 
now evident that money will again become very 
cheap. The movements in the Money Market 
during the last few weeks illustrate very plainly 
that it is credit and not actual supply of cash 
available which affects rates in the market. It will 
be remembered that the rapid rise which took place 
in rates, and the changes which were successively 
made by the Directors of the Bank of England in 
the official rate of discount, were due wholly to an 
apprehension that gold in very large amounts would 
be taken from Loudon upon United States account. 
This fear having passed away the market once 
more becomes easy. All through the time, however, 
the supply of cash in London was more than suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the market; but 
for all that, bankers and others who had money to 
lend preferred rather to leave their capital wholly un- 
employed than to accept anything below the official 
rate. During the week or two preceding the Presi- 
dential election in the United States large sums were 
withdrawn from this market upon what now turn 
out to be mere accommodation transactions. It is 
now evident, however, that the British public 
took what would be described at the other side 
of the Atlantic as a very level-headed view 
of the situation, recognising that although the 
return of Mr. McKinley saved the American 
people from a very serious danger, it by no 
means settled the question of the currency, or 
restored the country to the prosperity which she 
enjoyed before the silver difficulties began. It 
appears certain that although considerable sums are 
due from this country to the United States on 
account of purchases of produce thence, these 
amounts will be much more than offset by the 
amounts payable by the United States in London in 
the form of interests and dividends upon invest- 
ments made by Europeans in that country; and in 
addition, the sums which were obtained upon accom- 
modation account will naturally have to be repaid 
also. It is significant that, while the rate for money 
in the open market is something between 3 and 3} 
per cent., and the rate of discount for three-months’ 
bills closely approximates the latter figure, long- 
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dated paper bearing really first-class names can 
readily be discounted for 2%, and transactions have 
taken place at even a lower figure. 

The speculative departments of the Stock Ex- 
change continue dull and without animation, and 
it is assumed that there will be very little activity 
in any of the markets until after Christmas. Indi- 
cations are not wanting that the prolonged de- 
pression in the Mining Market, which has had a 
deadening effect upon all other departments of the 
Stock Exchange, is coming to an end. During recent 
accounts, large blocks of South African mining 
securities have been transferred from the hands of 
weak speculators into those of the great capitalists 
who, to a very large extent, control the market. 
Two of the best-known financiers connected with 
the mining industry are at the present time on 
their way to South Africa, and it is confidently 
reported in the City (at any rate, in the case of 
one of them) that the visit has reference to the 
extending of railway communication. Operations 
in the American Railroad Market continue to be 
wholly of a professional character, the general 
public, both in the United States and here in 
Kurope, declining for the most part to have any- 
thing to do with the market. 

There has been the usual steady business in 
the great investment markets, accompanied by a 
marked rise in the price of Consols on account of 
the fall in the value of money. The only markets 
which can be described as having been really active 
are the Home Railway and Miscellaneous sections, 
The steady trend of prices in the Home Railway 
Market is nearly always in an upward direction, 
as those who have tried bear operations in this 
department know very well to their cost. But the 
steady increase week by week in the earnings of the 
different companies encourages the hope that there 
will be a still further rise in prices in this depart- 
ment. With reference to the Miscellaneous Market, 
there is at the present time an extreme demand for 
all really good industrial securities, particularly if 
the industries are carried on here at home. In spite 
of the large number of this class of issues which have 
been brought out during recent months, the shares 
of nearly all of them are quoted at a premium, and 
indications at the present time certainly favour a 
further promotion of this class of companies. 








THIS MORNING'S 


1 ——— 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The choice of Tuesday the 19th of 
January as the day for the opening of Parlia- 
ment does not look as if the Government meant 
business so far as the Education Bill is concerned. 
The 19th of January is early enough to annoy the 
numerous Tories who think that the Parliamentary 
Session ought to coincide with the London season. 
But it is not far enough from the end of the 
financial year to make the passing of a large 
Education Bill feasible. Any measure which dis- 
poses of the hundred thousand pounds set aside by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last Session must 
come into effect before the end of the financial 
year, or, in other words, before the 31st of March. 
But between that time and the 19th of January, 
the Government will also have to deal with the 
debate on the Address, the first two votes in the 
Army and Navy Estimates, involving preliminary 
discussions with the Speaker in the Chair, and an 
Appropriation Bill. Mr. Balfour’s Resolution giving 
a limited number of Fridays for Supply lapsed when 
Parliament was prorogued, and cannot be revived 
without debate. Tuesdays and Wednesdays cannot 
be taken from private members except by motion, 
which may, of course, be discussed. So the prospects 
of the sectarian schools are not altogether bright. 
Sir Robert Reid, in a speech to a Liberal meeting 
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at Rugby, urges that a leader of the who!le Liberal 
party should as soon as possible be elected. He does 
not say who the electors are to be, or how their votes 
are to be taken. There is already a leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons,and there 
must soon be a Leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Lords. But there exists no machinery, 
and there is no precedent, for choosing a successor 
to Lord Rosebery. Members of the House of 
Commons would certainly not admit the Peers to 
their counsels. But that is a small point. The 
main difficulty is that to leave the matter in the 
hands of Liberal Members would be to disfranchise 
all Liberals in constituencies represented by Con- 
servatives. Sir Robert Reid's not very wise pro- 
posal implies or involves something like the American 
system, by which candidates for the Presidency are 
nominated at Conventions of the party. Sich a 
system could not be adopted without prolonged 
and careful consideration. 

Sunday.—President Kruger's speech at Pretoria 
on Friday night, reported in the papers this morn- 
ing, is satisfactory in substance and excellent in 
tone. The President clearly intimates that what- 
ever indemnity he may claim for the raid will be 
limited to the loss the Republic has incurred. His 
demand will be addressed to the Government, and 
it will be for them to recover the money from 
the Company. That an indemnity will bo paid 
is a matter of course, and there can be no doubt 
from whose pockets it ought to come. The President 
also emphatically denied that he wished to alter 
the Convention of 1884, which he went so far as t9 
call irrevocable. No praise can be too high, either for 
Mr. Kruger’s speech or for his whole conduct in most 
trying and difficult circumstances. He is more like 
Abraham Lincoln than any other statesman of our 
day. He has not Lincoln’s oratorical powers, nor 
his sympathy with modern progress. But he has 
the same humour, the same common sense amounting 
to genius, the same biblical simplicity, the same 
shrewd and instinctive knowledge of mankind. 
Leading men on both sides of politics have recog- 
nised the President's sterling qualities and genial 
moderation. But it is painful to read the rabid 
abuse lavished upon this great man by the hack 
Jingoes, whose effusive patriotism never takes any 
more personally perilous form than the destruction 
of good paper and the murder of the Queen’s English. 

Mr. Cooper, the editor of the Scotsman, in his 
volume of Reminiscences called “An _ Editor's 
Retrospect,” has made a_ statement so serious 
that it can scarcely be allowed to pass with- 
out challenge. He says that when the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 was under the consideration of 
the Cabinet, the late Mr. Childers, then Home 
Secretary, supplied him, by means of a private 
cipher, with constant information of the way in 
which the Bill was modified by the Cabinet. Mr. 
Cooper’s conduct in publishing this statement may 
be left to the verdict of his own profession. But 
Mr. Childers’s family and colleagues may be ex- 
pected to make some effort for the vindication of 
his memory. 

Monday.—The Daily News mentions a report 
that a Committee of the Treasury will soon be 
appointed to examine the constitution of the Local 
Government Board and the sufficiency of the staff 
to perform the duties cast upon them. Recent 
legislation has made this a really urgent matter. 
Even before 1889 the Local Government Board had 
quite enough to do. But the Local Government Act 
of 1888, which came into operation in 1889, and the 
Parish Councils Act of 1894, have immensely added to 
the burden upon Sir Hugh Owen and his colleague 
Sir Hugh Owen will, it is believed, retire withir 
a short time, and advantage may be taken of his 
retirement to make some changes. Meanwhile 
Mr. Mundella’s Committee has recommended that 
the superintendence of Poor Law schools should be 
transferred to the Education Department, which Sir 
John Gorst declares to be also overworked ; and Sir 
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Godfrey Lushington’s Committee would relieve the 
Home Office from the charge of Industrial schools by 
handing them too to Sir George Kekewich. Oppor- 
tunity may, perhaps, be taken to reorganise the 
whole departmental system. Mr. Chaplin would be 
pretty sure to think that any office over which he 
presided had too much to do; but in this case he 
seems to be not far from the truth. On the other 
hand, the Board of Agriculture is now almost idle. 
There never was really any great need for it, and 
the Cattle Act of last Session, which absolutely 
prohibits the importation of live cattle, has relieved 
it of its most serious task. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might, therefore, do worse than consider 
whether some of Mr. Chaplin's functions could not 
be transferred to Mr. Long. That the youngest 
member of the Cabinet should hold a virtual sine- 
cure at a salary of two thousand a year does not 
seem altogether in accordance with the fitness of 
things. 

Tuesday.—The attempts which are now being so 
industriously made to insinuate, rather than prove, 
that Mr. Chamberlain was privy to the Jameson 
raid are one more illustration of the evil which has 
resulted from postponing the inquiry. The Select 
Committee cannot now re-assemble before the end 
of January, so that there remain nearly two 
months for the free employment of suggestion and 
innuendo. But the fact is, that these attempts to 
excite prejudice against the Colonial Office are not 
dictated by mere dislike of Mr. Chamberlain. They 
have a more obvious origin, and a more practical 
motive. Their design is to shield Mr. Rhodes and the 
other Directors of the Chartered Company. This 
unscrupulous and indecent campaign is likely to 
defeat its own object. So much industry and inge- 
nuity would not, as everyone must feel, be brought 
to bear for nothing. The inquiry has infused genuine 
alarm into a circle which has access to many 
newspapers, and which is understood to have 
completely captured Mr. Stead, whose “ History of 
a Mystery ” is simply a Rhodesian manifesto. Butif 
the Directors and their friends, in what is, or sup- 
poses itself to be, smart society, were conscious of the 
immaculate innocence which they so loudly profess, 
their course would be simple and obvious. They 
would have nothing to do but sit still, and await 
their triumphant vindication at the hands of Mr. 
Jackson’s Committee. On the contrary, they are 
so nervous and so excitable that not a day passes 
without some fresh manifestation of their hopes or 
fears in the Chartered Press. The general public 
can afford to wait. There are members of the Com- 
mittee who will insist upon getting at the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Then we 
shall see. 

Wednesday.—The announcement from the Home 
Office that Dr. Jameson will be released from 
Holloway Prison as soon as, in the opinion of his 
medical advisers, he can safely be moved, is curiously 
worded. SirMatthew White Ridley endeavours to put 
upon Sir William Broadbent a responsibility which 
is entirely his own. Nor does the Home Secretary 
say that Sir William regards further confine- 
ment as dangerous to the prisoner’s life, which 
would, of course, be in any case conclusive. Dr. 
Jameson's complaint, though painful and trouble- 
some, is in no way serious, and would not 
bring an ordinary culprit a day nearer freedom. 
But in this country, as the release of Mrs. Castle 
showed only the other day, there are two criminal 
laws. One is for the poor, and is extremely severe. 
The other is for the rich, and is unduly lenient. 
The contrast between the treatment of the British 
raiders who have been properly made first-class 
misdemeanants, and the treatment of the Irish 
Members, who were most improperly subjected to 
the degrading punishment of felons, is shocking to 
the sense of justice and disgraceful to the Tory 
party. 

Mr. Curzon, at Manchester last night, talked an 
infinite deal of nothing about foreign affairs, the 





House of Commons, newspapers, and himself. It 
would be difficult to say on which subject he was 
most absurd. Lord Salisbury has been criticised 
with a gentleness and forbearance such as few, if 
any, of his predecessors have received. For Ar- 
menia he has done nothing, and what his Armenian 
policy is nobody knows. He succeeded in Siam by 
giving way to France, and in Venezuela by giving 
way to the United States. All Liberals must 
rejoice that our unfortunate differences with 
America have been amicably settled. But a 
Foreign Secretary who was fit for his post would 
have obtained from Mr. Olney an assurance that, 
should the arbitration go against Venezueia, the 
Government of the United States would enforce the 
award. Mr. Curzon’s observations upon the Press 
were very foolish, and in the worst possible taste. 
The Correspondents at whom he sneers as not being 
admitted to political society are not only his in- 
tellectual superiors, but furnish the public with 
far more trustworthy information than can be 
derived from his answers in Parliament. He has 
the impudence to complain of being cross-examined 
in the House of Commons. What is he there for? 
What is he paid for? It will be the fault of the 
Liberal Party if they do not give him a much 
hotter time next Session than they gave him last. 
It is refreshing to contrast with Mr. Curzon’s 
bombastic tirade the manly and straightforward 
speech at Glasgow of his predecessor, Sir Edward 
Grey, an infinitely abler man, but as modest as he is 
able, and a gentleman in the true sense of the word. 

Thursday.—The Times affects to make very light 
of the judgment given by the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal, nominally against the Egyptian Government, 
and really against our own. It may be that so long 
as we hold Egypt by soldiers, no tribunal can enforce 
its decrees against an administration which we 
support. But considering that the parties in 
whose favour the Court has ruled are France 
and Russia, it is rather a serious thing to talk 
about ignoring the decision. Speaking at the 
Guildhall fourteen years ago, and answering the 
question what took us to Egypt, Mr. Gladstone said 
emphatically “ Public law.” It would be a strange 
comment upon this declaration if Lord Salisbury 
were to defy the decree of an international tribunal. 
But Lord Salisbury is not that kind of man. His 
fault is timidity rather than recklessness, and there 
is not a Radical in the country more anxious to get 
out of Egypt thanhe. The judgment does not facili- 
tate evacuation. But it is a most disagreeable rebuff 
for this country, and Lord Salisbury’s blundering 
is directly accountable for it. To take money 
urgently needed in Egypt and spend it in the 
Soudan was mean. We now know that it was also 
illegal. What an admirable text for Mr. Curzon, 
could he only have postponed his speech for a 
day! If the Chancellor of the Exchequer comes 
to the House of Commons for a Supplementary Esti- 
mate of half a million, there will be a lively and 
interesting debate. 

Friday.—It appears from the official announce- 
ment of Lord Cromer to the Khedive that her 
Majesty's Ministers propose to meet the cost of the 
Egyptian expedition, which they are not allowed to 
take from the Reserve Fund, by means of a loan. 
That is certainly better than the chicanery which 
has been recommended to them from friendly 
quarters. But it is not right. Loans may some- 
times be necessary. They cannot be legitimate 
when there is an ample surplus, especially when that 
surplus has been frittered away in relieving agri- 
culturists of rates. The Government should have 
at once accepted the decision, and provided for the 
money in a Supplementary Estimate. This they 
may yet do. But the worst part of this most dis- 
agreeable and quite avoidable incident is that it 
has led a number of foolish persons in this country 
to demand the abolition of the Mixed Tribunals. 
That, of course, means a European war in which we 
should not have a single ally. 
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THACKERAY AND MRS. BROOKFIELD. 


HE deatk of Mrs. Brookfield recalls one of the 
chivalrous friendships of literature. The 
collection of Thackeray's letters which this lady 
published nine years ago gave the world a better 
assurance of that great writer's character than is 
afforded by contemporary gossip. It seems odd to 
us now that Thackeray should ever have borne the 
repute of a malignant cynic who deliberately 
chose to contemplate the deformities of mankind. 
The truth is that he was a man of highly emotional 
nature—“a great, big, hungry, weeping giant” as 
Carlyle called him—who believed that nothing 
matters much in this world except love and 
kindness. In Mrs. Brookfield’s volume there is 
an anecdote of some writer who was favouring 
a company with a tirade against Thackeray as a 
monster unfit for human intercourse, when the 
subject of this rhetoric, having come _ unob- 
served into the room, tapped the orator on the 
shoulder, and expressed the greatest pleasure in 
making his acquaintance. This was the reductio ad 
absurdum of Thackeray's cynicism. His letters to 
the Brookfields, obviously written in the sincerity cf 
intimate friendship, are models of delicate sentiment, 
and of that humour which was never without a 
shaft to his own address. The wholesome capacity 
of laughing at oneself is one of the highest endow- 
ments, and extremely rare in the privacy of corre- 
spondence between a man of genius and his most 
faithful admirers. Thackeray discloses all his secrets 
to the Brookfields. When he has an attack of 
oppressive British virtue in Paris, he bids them smile 
at it with him. When he is discontented with his 
own work, that by no means unusual circumstance 
is candidly set down. He is writing to people who 
befriended him in the darkest hour of his life, 
when his young wife’s reason gave way, and his 
home was broken up. Whenever he is away from 
these companions and consolers, his thoughts turn 
to them with affection. He looks back to that time 
and says, “ Grief, Love, Fame, if you like—I have had 
no little of all since then (I don’t mean to take the 
fame for more than it’s worth, or brag about it with 
any peculiar elation).” He likes to “ hear and tell of 
kind things,” such as Jacob Omnium’s proposal 
that he shall lie fallow for a while, and share that 
friend’s income. When the news of Charles Buller’s 
sudden death reaches him, “There go wit, fame, 
friendship, ambition, high repute!” he writes, 
“Ah! aimons-nous bien. It seems to me that is the 
only thing we can carry away. When we go, let us 
have some who love us wherever we are.” 

This, too, is the chord of “Esmond.” “To be 
rich, to be famous? What do these profit a year 
hence, when other names sound louder than yours, 
when you lie hidden away under the ground, along 
with the idle titles engraven on your coffin? But 
only true love lives after you—follows your memory 
with secret blessing—or precedes you and intercedes 
for you. Non omnis moriar—if dying, I yet live in 
a tender heart or two; nor am lost and hopeless 
living, if a sainted departed soul still loves and 
prays for me!” A simple philosophy truly, but 
possibly of more enduring quality than many philo- 
sophical schemes of acknowledged profundity. Balzac 
once declared that the great object of literature 
was to maintain religion (meaning the Church of 
Rome) and the Bourbon dynasty in France. This 
philosophy has not entirely survived the vicissi- 
tudes of two or three generations. The Comédie 
Humaine did not keep the Bourbons on the throne; 
nor has it conspicuously inspired the gratitude of 
the Holy See. A mellow tide of wisdom flows 
through the thirty volumes of Mr. Meredith; but 
does it bear us to more sustaining pasture than the 
love and devotion of Lucy Feverel? “ Margaret 
Ogilvy,” one of the most exquisite books that 
English letters have produced in our time, has 
flowered in Mr. Barrie’s love of his mother. “If 
dying I yet live in a tender heart or two” might be 














When Mr. Barrie read 
any of his work to his mother, at the first announce- 
ment of a woman in the story she would go off into 


the motto on its title-page. 


mirth. It was so palpable that the woman was 
drawn from her. Then tke author would try his 
father, who listened a while and said: “ That lassie 
is very natural. Some of the ways you say she 
had—your mother had them just thesame. Did you 
ever notice what an extraordinary woman your 
mother is?” And when the story-teller sought his 
mother for comfort, “she was the more ready to 
give it because of her profound conviction that if I 
was found out—that is, if readers discovered how 
frequently and in how many guises she appeared in 
my books—the affair would become a public scandal.” 
Here is the philosophy of the heart again as fresh as 
ever. Age cannot wither nor custom stale it; infinite 
variety. Margaret Ogilvy has no titles engraven on 
her coffin; but she takes her place amongst the 
treasures of our literature by virtue of a tender 
human tie transfigured for us by genius. 

This simplicity is evidently preserved by the 
portraiture of one’s friends and kinsfolk in fiction. 
Thackeray is believed to have had Mrs. Brookfield in 
mind when he drew Rachel Castlewood. There is 
nothing to show that the original took any objection 
to this freedom. But it is clear that Mrs. Brook- 
field was also the model, in part, for Amelia, a much 
less imposing personage than Harry Esmond’s bene- 
factress. There might be a considerable disturbance 
to-day if an eminent novelist were to make an 
Amelia Sedley out of a member of the Pioneer Club, let 
us say. But Mrs. Brookfield does not appear to have 
taken any offence; and, after all, Amelia consisted 
much more of quite a different lady. First, Thack- 
eray apologises for having given to Amelia’s maid 
the name of Payne, which was also the name of Mrs. 
Brookfield’s maid. “I laughed when I wrote it, and 
I thought it was good fun; but now, who knows 
whether you and Payne and everybody won't be 
angry? and, in fine, I am in a great tremor. The 
only way will be for you, I fear, to change Payne’s 
name to her Christian name.” We are not told 
whether this was done; perhaps it was regarded as 
a more difficult matter than the airy christening of 
the young woman in “ Vanity Fair.” “Pray don’t 
be angry,” writes the novelist, “and forgive me if I 
have offended. You know you are only a piece of 
Amelia; my mother is another half; my poor little wife 
—y est pour beaucoup.” Here were three ladies forced 
to contribute to the making of “ the Amelia puppet.” 
What Mrs. Brookfield said on the subject she has 
not told us: her book gives no inkling of her replies 
to her correspondent’s confidences; but she was 
clearly proud of being “only a piece” of Miss 
Sedley, or she would have suppressed the letter 
which discloses that fact. The original of Mr. Harry 
Foker is said to have been less pleased, though the 
Marquis of Hertford (if he at all resembled Greville’s 
sketch of him) might have been flattered to see him- 
self in Steyne. But in taking professional toll from 
personal friends, it is better for the storyteller to 
confess in private, and seek absolution by distributing 
the “ pieces ” discreetly. 








POLITICAL ORATORY. 


HERE is no more common affectation than to 
run down the value of political oratory, to 
sneer with Carlyle at our ‘‘ National Palaver,” or 
with Ruskin at the vain debates “under the lac- 
quered splendours of Westminster.” And yet pro- 
verbially inarticulate as we are as a nation, really 
slow of speech as we are, compared with Irishmen 
or Frenchmen or with the peoples of Latin blood, 
there is no nation where the habit of speech has been 
more closely studied or where the gift of speech con- 
fers a greater power. The power of speaking is 
not only what Mr. Chamberlain lately called it, 
“a necessary force, a potent influence in our 
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public life, but it is also, rightly or wrongly, 
the most influential gift that an Englishman can 
have. It lifts the man who owns it in deep 
measure immediately above his fellows, and even 
places him, as no other quality of experience or 
genius can, almost at once among the leaders of the 
State. No literature in the world possesses so many 
examples of impressive and pathetic speeches made 
on the scaffold by men about to die, examples, of 
which Latimer’s and Cranmer’s, Raleigh's and 
Strafford’s, are only a few of the best known. No 
country in the world can show such a tradition of 
Parliamentary speeches, or such great results 
attaching to them, as the country which learned 
Parliamentary oratory from Eliot, Wentworth, Pym, 
which developed it under Shaftesbury and Halifax, 
which saw it at its highest under Bolingbroke and 
Chatham, at its richest in the age of orators that 
followed them, and which handed it on in its glory to 
Canning and Gladstone and Bright. It is true that we 
have had in England many administrators who were 
poor speakers, many great men whose fluency was at 
best laboriously acquired. But no perversity can be 
greater than to suppose that these men gained any- 
thing by being unable to speak. No one who has 
studied Cromwell's speeches will challenge his right 
to be labelled “inarticulate;” but that fact only 
forces on one the reflection how much Cromwell lost 
by his powerlessness, and how much, on the other 
hand, Napoleon, for instance, gained by his rare 
power, of speech. 

Mr. Chamberlain the other day drew a distinction 
between the elcquence of passion and the eloquence 
of reason: the one a natural gift, the other an 
accomplishment to be studied and acquired. This is, 
perhaps, only another form of the old distinction 
between the orator and the speaker ; but, if so, it is 
a distinction not altogether happily expressed. 
Oratory is nothing if it appeals to passion only. 
The speaker who is no orator—Mr. Parnell was a 
case in point—not unfrequently excels in passionate 
appeal. The real distinction between the successful 
orator and the successful speaker is, we take it, this. 
Both mut be able to appeal to the emotions as well 
as to the reason, though, no doubt, the orator 
uses this power in a greater degree. Both must 
have command of language and the instinct of 
debate. But, over and above these things, the 
orator must have a gift of fancy, a gift of in- 
tencity, a gift of style, a gift of uttering now 
and then a superb commonplace, and beyond 
all else a gift of feeling the pulse and holding 
the heart of his audience, which no mere speaker 
ever can attain. It is, in fact, another example of 
the difference between genius and talent. The 
orator must have something of the uncertainty of 
genius, of its surprises and of its possible failures too. 
A great speaker, we imagine, hardly ever, a great 
orator not unfrequently, may fail of his effect. 
What one peculiarly associates with the highest 
oratory are those momentary flashes, due to intense 
feeling and to the power of expressing it in exactly 
the right words, which made Chatham as an 
orator so conspicuously great, and which gave to 
Mirabeau’s discourses—discourses often written out 
labori: u-ly by other hands—the sudden inspiration 
which carried his audience away. AH men who 
have been great orators have had this power, a 
power altogether independent of the amount of pre- 
paration given to the speech. Wentworth had it 
when, even in the moment of opposition, he poured 
out his passionate declaration of 'oyalty to Charles :— 
“For, besides the supply which we shall readily give 
him suitable to his occasions, we gift him our hearts 
—our hearts, Mr. Speaker, a gift that God calls for 
and fit for a King.” The younger Pitt had it, in 
spite of his “fearful command of rounded periods,” 
when he turned, in his great speech upon the slave- 
trade, and flung a grand quotation through the 
windows of the Commons at the rising sun :— 

“ Nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Lilie sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.” 





Bolingbroke and Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Mr. Glad- 
stone, have all displayed this power with marked 
effect. But for a great speech this gift is not 
required. Neither of the two men who are at 
present the best speakers in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Asquith, has yet shown 
that he possesses it, though Mr. Asquith has un- 
questionably many of the gifts of the orator, and 
though Mr. Chamberlain sometimes—as in his mas- 
terly speech on the first reading of the second Home 
Rule Bill—has shown something of the orators 
power of loftier appeal. Neither of the two leaders 
of parties in the Commons at this moment would be 
called an orator even by his friends, though voth 
have a singular command of dexterous and even 
stately speech. Curiously enough, if we want 
oratory, as Lord Rosebery’s charming little speech 
last week at Edinburgh reminds us, we must go in 
these days to the House of Lords. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Fox's dictum, that 
a speech that reads well must have been a bad 
speech, represents the truth, and helps to explain 
why Burke’s magnificent addresses sometimes failed. 
And yet it is at the same time true that the best 
speeches are those which have been largely written 
out, or at least elaborately prepared beforehand. 
No mistake could be greater than to imagine, as 
many people do, that the greatest orator is the 
man who least prepares his speech. All real 
evidence points to the opposite conclusion, from 
Chatham to Mirabeau, from Sheridan to Mr. Bright. 
Burke himself, in his earliest and greatest speeches, 
before his gorgeous Oriental imagination made his 
Indian speeches overwrought, before his hatred of 
the Revolution made his speeches on that subject full 
of rant, is a fine example of what preparation may 
achieve. His speeches on Taxation and Conciliation in 
America both astonished and delighted the Commons, 
and no man can read at least one of their magnificent 
apostrophes without feeling its effectiveness to-day. 
“As long as you have the wisdom to keep the 
sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary 
of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith—wherever the chosen race and sons 
of England worship freedom, they will turn their 
faces towards you.” The grand style has gone, but 
the spell of oratory is still unbroken. Recent years 
have not, it is true, given us proofs of its rare power 
so startling as Halifax's speech on the Exclusion 
Bill, which won a crown for James II., or as Sheri- 
dan’s speech on the Begums of Oudh, which pro- 
duced so profound an impression that the House, 
overcome by its excitement, unanimously adjourned. 
But they have given us results not much less strik- 
ing in such episodes as the Free Trade Agitation and 
the first Midlothian Campaign. We shall not, per- 
haps, again see such an ege of Parliamentary orators 
as the introduction of reporting, together with the 
system of nomination boroughs for young men of 
genius, and the absence of platform speaking, pro- 
duced a century ago. Public speaking in the future 
may come to depend less on grace of culture and 
more on power of lungs. The development of the 
press might possibly tend to obscure its importance, 
as the pamphlets of Swift and Bolingbroke did in 
that great pamphleteering age; but that would 
require in our press-writers the talents of Boling- 
broke and Swift. On the whole, look where we 
will, we see no sign that the power of the orator 
need as yet resign its sceptre, whatever other changes 
politics may have in store. 








THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


HE present writer was sitting modestly in the 
corner of a ‘bus the other evening, when a 
cultured friend—who, notwithstanding her “ cul- 
ture,’ thinks that Currer Bronté’s masterpiece is 
“Charlotte Bell” (so she once, to my amazement, 
confided to me)—sat abruptly down beside me, 
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and said at once, in tones of crushing irony, “ You 
reading Snap-Shots!” The offending pennyworth, 
with its aggressive title, was indeed in my lap; 
but, to my friend’s chagrin and disgust, I remained 
unashamed. “Oh, yes,’ I quietly replied, “I 
bought it because it contains a cartoon by Gibson.” 
“And who is Gibson?” queried my friend in a 
most supercilious tone; but just then the con- 
ductor announced my destination, and I had to 
leave the question unanswered. Mayhap my in- 
terrogator will see these remarks, which will, I 
hope, at once satisfy her curiosity and justify my 
seemingly shameless conduct in investing a penny 
in Snap-Shots. 

Mr. Gibson is the creator of the American girl. 
He has been called the “ American Du Maurier,” and 
the phrase describes, as accurately as a phrase can, 
his aims and his success. But just as the Trans- 
atlantic Four Hundred differ from their old-world 
and somewhat effete cousins of Belgravia, to the 
same extent is Mr. Gibson's art to be distinguished 
from that of the brilliant draughtsman of Punch, 
whose loss has so seriously lessened our weekly 
pleasures. The American girl, as she appears in 
the two sumptuous volumes of the American artist's 
drawings which Mr. Lane has issued in England,* 
is a superb creature. Not merely physically beau- 
tiful, with the statuesque grace of a draped 
Venus, but with a mind and heart behind those 
self-composed features. The product of a civilisa- 
tion evanescent yet old, in which the conflict of 
nature and artificiality, of spontaneous feeling and 
traditional decorum, is more acute because more 
self-conscious than elsewhere, she challenges the 
study not of the artist merely, but of the psycho- 
logist. I have seen her with these eyes of mine—for 
Mr. Gibson's creations are but half-ideal—in her 
native haunts: on Fifth Avenue and in Central 
Park, in Boston drawing-rooms and under the dome 
of the Washington Capitol, at Newport and Atlantic 
City : and everywhere with amazement at the frank- 
ness of this flesh-and-blood creature, with the car- 
riage of a duchess and the buoyancy of youth, and 
with the mysteries of a complex life tangled in her 
wonderful eyes. She has not yet (that I know of) 
found a literary interpreter. Howells and James 
have, indeed, made studies for her portrait; and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison has, in her delightful story “ The 
Anglomaniacs” (originally illustrated, by the way, 
by Mr. Gibson), given us, in the person of Lily 
Floyd-Curtis, a worthy sketch of the American girl. 
But for the first time she sails, in the fulness of 
her many-sided being, in those volumes of Mr. Gibson. 
Some ten years ago (when he was but eighteen) 
this admirable artist was offered a field for his 
unique talent by the issue in New York of a six- 
penny illustrated weekly called Life. From the 
start Mr. Gibson devoted his genius to the genre 
which has made him famous. Seeing his model 
through the eyes of an almost idolatrous patriotism, 
he was yet not blind to the irony and humour of 
the circumstances of which she not seldom formed 
the central figure. A genial satirist he began, 
and a genial satirist he has remained, touching with 
delicate humour the graces, the foibles, and the 
frivolities of the American girl, who is henceforth so 
much his debtor. Readers of “ The Anglomaniacs ” 
will remember the exultant words of Lily as she 
stands arm-in-arm with her father on the suspension 
bridge that links New York to Brooklyn and looks 
down on an outgoing steamship, its decks black with 
people: “ Good-bye, good-bye! I am sorry for you; 
you are going away from the beautiful land of youth 
and hope, to the old world that has done its best.” 
And this, too, from the fiancée of an English lord! I 
am always reminded of Lily's pathetic patriotism 
against a background of match-making mammas 
whenever I look into the face of one of Mr. Gibson's 
heroines with its tragic possibilities. 








* “Drawings.” By Charles Dana Gibson. 


By Charles Dana Gibson. 


“ Pictures of People.” 
London: John Lane. 





All these possibilities the artist, of course, sees ; 
but he merely hints at them. No one knows better 
the value of reticence in art—the truth that the 
half is so much greater than the whole. It is often 
consequently by an unobtrusive symbolism that we 
pierce to the vraie vérité of those lovely cartoons. 
Turn, for instance, to that one entitled, quaintly, 
“Ts this a case for the S.P.C.A.?” Two figures, 
a superbly-handsome girl and a love-lorn youth, 
are seated alone—except for a forgotten retriever 
(hence the title) in the foreground—on a wide 
stretch of beach looking out on the ocean. The 
girl is enthroned on the remnants of a wreck (fatal 
symbol!), and in her dreamy eyes is pictured the 
foreknowledge that this long summer dream is too 
sweet to stay. Over that ocean (as Mr. Gibson 
shows elsewhere) they are coming, those English 
dukes who bind Cupid with dollars and imprison 
him in the attic of an English pre-Norman mansion. 
Meantime this “ Love among the ruins” holds us in 
Mr. Gibson’s picture with a wondrous charm. Again, 
what skill and suggestiveness are shown in the charm- 
ing composition entitled “ An Extract from the Will.” 
A beautiful widow—how beautiful she is !—listens 
with abstracted air while the family lawyer reads 
the terms of the will of her late husband, which 
forbids her to marry again under the pain of 
becoming penniless. The passage has just been con 
cluded, and the lawyer (who has a strikingly hand- 
some face) is represented meditatively biting the 
handle of a quill-pen and gazing enigmatically into 
vacancy. Love so far, we are given to understand, 
has played no part in the life of this young widow; 
and, as she dreams, a Cupid, oddly capped in a 
barrister’s wig, takes his stand on a pile of legal 
authorities on the floor beside her. The story 
tells itself in the picture, but naturally no words 
can convey the admirable grace with which Mr. 
Gibson’s pen surrounds it. Another delightful car- 
toon is that which the artist names “ The Fiftieth 
Anniversary : the Last Guest.” An American 
Darby and Joan have, after half a century of 
happy wedded life, summoned some six or so of 
their intimate friends to celebrate their golden 
wedding. The féte is over now, and all the guests 
departed. The chairs are all awry save these 
in which the faithful couple, worn out with 
the unwonted excitement, have fallen into a 
peaceful doze, the husband’s arm sheltering the 
head of his sleeping wife. Not all the guests are 
gone, however. One, the daintiest Cupid in the 
world, is cradled in a massive chair, and sur- 
reptitiously sips a glass of golden wine. Never was 
a beautiful conceit so felicitously rendered. But to 
go through even one-twentieth of Mr. Gibson’s 
allegories would be impossible within my limits. 
Everywhere throughout these fine volumes there 
is the stamp of a subtle and refined art. It is 
an education, as it is a pleasure, merely to turn 
over these pages. Other American artists have 
given us an insight into social life beyond the 
ocean. Mr. A. B. Wenzell has done so admirably. 
Mr. Irving Wills has done so; and so did, and 
with no little success, the recently dead C. S. 
Reinhart. But none of these have quite the fas- 
cination of Mr. Gibson. His work stands apart, 
and I shall be seriously mistaken if these volumes 
of his drawings are not sought for a decade hence 
as offering a rare picture of jfin-de siécle society 
n what we are accustomed to call the New World. 








THE DRAMA. 





“As You LIke Irt”—* A WHITE ELEPHANT.” 


NEVER see As You Like Jt without thinking 
of the catchword in Labiche’s Trente Millions de 
Gladiateur—“ Oh quel dentiste! il n’y a que lui!” 
Some thirty million or so of remarks, I have no 
doubt, have been made about Shakespeare, many of 
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them very silly remarks, but with me it always 
comes to that one—“ il n’y aque lui!” This pastoral 
comedy of his is indeed, as Mr. Swinburne used to 
be fond of saying, too praiseworthy for praise. It 
transports you to an atmosphere of universal kind- 
ness. The men are all brothers, hospitable, generous, 
friendly ; the women all sisters, living but to help 
on each other’s love affairs. There are none of 
M. Daudet’s strugforlifeurs here ; there is no rivalry, 
no competition, all is good fellowship and co-opera- 
tion. Even the two “wicked” persons, Duke 
Frederick and brother Oliver, are, it is obvious, 
only technically wicked, not wicked in grain. A 
chance encounter with a holy man suflices, we are 
told, to make a “convertite” of the one; the other 
becomes the most exemplary of reformed characters 
before the play is half over. “The gods give us 
joy!” cries Audrey. The gods have given them all 
joy in this play. And Mr. Alexander's treatment of 
it at the St. James’s is the right treatment, because 
it is, from first to last, joyous. Mr. Alexander him- 
self is, perhaps, the only actor in his company who 
betrays a tendency to strike another than the joyous 
note: his Orlando is a little serious, a little Byronic. 
I should have preferred a more sprightly air, more 
of the May of youth and bloom of lustihood. All 
the rest are as merry as sand-boys. Perhaps you 
think I have forgotten the “ melancholy” Jaques. 
But, of course, Jaques’s melancholy is only a pose ; 
he reminds me of that old schoolfellow who, 
encountered by Johnson, remarked that he had 
tried to be a philosopher, but “somehow cheerful- 
ness was always breaking in.” Jaques is, funda- 
mentally, a cheerful person—and Mr. W. H. Vernon 
plays him as cheerfully as could be wished. Mr. 
Esmond, I fancy, would like to make Touch- 
stone less cheerful, if he only knew how, to 
be an “intense,” profound Touchstone; but the 
thing is not to be done. In Celia Miss Fay Davis 
touches the top note of cheerfulness. The Rosalind 
of Miss Julia Neilson is a pleasant surprise. She is 
not only the most beautiful Rosalind seen on the 
stage in our time—there is no surprise in that—but 
shows a really intelligent conception of the part. 
At times I have seen this lady rather heavy and 
monumental (like the first Mrs. Tanqueray, “all 
black velvet and marble arms”), but now she is light 
and lively, and is even a little restless—tripping all 
over the stage after the fashion set by Miss Ellen 
Terry. The nervousness of a first performance in a 
great Shakespearian part no doubt suffices to account 
for any excess in that direction; when she calms 
down she will be a wholly delightful Rosalind. The 
sylvan scenery at the St. James's is all that it should 
be, and the Masque of Hymen (with a ballet some- 
what unduly prolonged) makes a beautiful closing 
scene. The epilogue is spoken in the proper (but 
unusual) place, before the drawn curtain. Altogether 
a most creditable revival. 

Fault has been found with A White Elephant, 
Mr. Carton’s new farce at the Comedy, because the 
author does not keep a firm grip of his plot. Is 
this really a fault in farce? I do not think it 
marred my enjoyment in the least. The French 
have accustomed us to what may be called the 
farce of quadratic equations, where the story is 
worked out to a solution with the pitiless accuracy 
of mathematical method. Les Surprises du Divorce 
is the archetype of this kind, and it is a very good 
kind, pleasing us by its neatness, the smooth and 
nicely-adjusted dovetailing of its parts, its satis- 
faction of the logical instinct. But why try to 
restrict farce toa singleformula? We do not always 
want to be picking up each consecutive link in 
some chain of causation. There is a kind of 
farce, and a very welcome kind to the brain- 
weary, which bids you live from hand to mouth, 
as it were, taking each incident as it happens 
on its own merits and without regard to any- 
thing that preceded or shall follow it. This kind 
of farce—if it be not sacrilege to parody a famous 
sentence of the late Walter Pater’s about Art— 





“comes to you professing frankly to give nothing 
but the” drollest “quality to your moments as they 
pass, and simply for those moments’ sake. A White 
Elephant, regarded in this way, strikes me as a series 
of very droll moments. That makes it very difficult 
to describe adequately on paper; to be just one 
would have to catalogue all the moments, and their 
drollery would have evaporated in the process, 
Suppose one were to put it into the form of a 
time-table, after the fashion of the music-hall pro- 
grammes, thus :— 


10.5 pM. Gouty old gentleman set by jealous 
husband to watch all the couples in che 
household, while each couple is trying 
furtively to get hold of Bradshaw, with 
the aim of eloping to London by the night 
train. 


10.15 p.m. The couples have eloped, while gouty 
old gentleman, having been pushed down in 
the mellay, is shouting for help and supposed 
by the servants to have been attacked by 
burglars. 


10.20 p.m. Jealous husband, returning secretly 
to his house, after a feigned exit, is seized 
by his own domestics as a supposed burglar. 


10.25 p.m. Enter a valetudinarian peer, to find 
his host apprehended, the servants, half- 
dressed, shouting, “Fire! Murder!” and a 
gouty old gentleman propped, speechless, 
against the wall. 


But no! the fun of farce cannot be rendered in 
that cold-blooded way. Let me single out one act 
then—the third, and best—and tell you the “ hang” 
of it. The act might be entitled “A busy 
morning in the life of Mrs. Jauncey.” Mrs. Jauncey 
is the caretaker of an empty West - End house, 
toasting her rasher for breakfast over the hall 
fire, and wondering why the lydy wot’'s taking 
care of next door hasn't returned her call, when 
she is disturbed by the arrival of several couples 
in rapid succession, namely— 


(1) her master’s sister (a) and her master’s head- 
clerk (b). These have clandestinely married 
and have run up to town for a little “ out- 
ee waes 

(2) her mistress (c) and her mistress’s cousin (d), 
These have come to chaperon another run- 
away couple of young lovers, though d 
supposes that he has come to help c to 
elope with b.... 


(3) her master (e) and the valetudinarian peer 
aforesaid, in pursuit of couple No. 2, e 
supposing d to have eloped with c. 


When to these you add the original eloping couple 
of young lovers and an American widow in pursuit 
of her old flame (e), you will perceive that Mrs. 
Jauncey is having not only a busy but a bewildering 
morning. Of course, each couple is ignorant of the 
arrival of the other couples, and, what is more, each 
couple wants breakfast. “In the midst of all the 
agony,” says Allmers in Little Eyolf, “I found myself 
speculating what we should have for dinner to-day.” 
In the midst of all the excitement of eloping and 
pursuing, each couple finds itself speculating what 
Mrs. Jauncey shall get it for breakfast. They all 
decide for a rasher, and she has only one (which she 
was toasting for herself); and she can’t borrow 
more from the lydy taking care of the next 
‘ouse because that lydy has not returned her 
call. The stolid desperation of Mrs. Jauncey is a 
thing to witness. But again I abandon the 
hopeless task of rendering the fun of a farce on 
paper. I can only ask you to take the fun on trust ; 
and, to inspire confidence, I may tell you that the 
cast includes many of our most expert artists in 
farce—Miss Compton (enormously droll in a part 
obviously written for her), and Miss Lottie Venne 
(less to do than usual), and Mrs. Charles Calvert 
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(the busy Mrs. Jauncey and the joy of the third act), 
and Mr. Charles Hawtrey (more Hawtreian than 
ever), and Mr. Henry Kemble (with the gout), and 
Mr. Eric Lewis and Mr. Charles Brookfield. 


A. B, W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. DAVIDSON’S “BALLAD OF A NUN.” 


Srir,—Mr. James Britten says, “Can he have forgotten the 
long correspondence in the Pall Mall Gazette of some two years 
since?” I hope so; it would be sad indeed if one could not 
forget such things. 

ut the question of whether nuns ever were “immured ” 
is not raised at all. In Mr. Davidson’s poem nuns are immured. 
One does not criticise a fairy story by gravely pointing out that 
there are no such things as fairies. I am arguing about the 
poem—not about its postulates. 

I still think that “A. T. Q. C.” does not allow their fair 
weight to the many extenuating circumstances. He sees in the 
Virgin’s action “not forgiveness but approval.” I cannot see 
this, and I do not think the poem justifies the view.—Yours 
obediently, 


Pinner, November 30th, Barry Pain. 





Sir,—The critics of “ A. T. Q. C.’s” criticism of Mr. David- 
son’s poem carefully ignore the one point by which that criticism 
is fully justified. ‘The nun of the Christian legend, of Zorrilla’s 
poem, of A. A. Proctér’s “‘ Legend of Provence,” sinned and re- 
pented, and because of her repentance was forgiven; more than 
that, the Virgin, foreseeing her repentance, saved her from the 
consequences of her sin. Mr. Davidson’s nun, tiring of an 
unchaste life as she had previously tired of a chaste one, pre- 
ferred the cloister to the streets after preferring the streets 
to the cloister. She is assured by the Virgin that she has 
no need of repentance, and that by her sin she has made herself 
‘sister to the mountains now, and sister to the sun and moon.” 
“Heaven it knoweth what that may mean,” but it is evidently a 
large expression of approval. “A. T.Q.C.,” as I understand him, 

rotests, not against the morality of an essentially Christian 
egend, but against the travesty whereby Mr. Davidson has 
made it un-Christian and immoral. Mr. Davidson has put 
words into the mouth of the Mother of Christ which are blas- 
phemous from a Christian point of view, and from an artistic 
point of view, grotesque. As to their taste, the less said about 
that the better. A sense of the ridiculous (not to mention any- 
thing so old-fashioned as a sense of reverence) would surely be 
of great use to Mr. John Davidson.-—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, A. M. ARMSTRONG. 
Penzance, November 27th. 


Srr,—But for one paragraph in “A. T. Q. C.’s” brilliant 
*“Causerie” of this week, I could e’en have eried peccavi, 
d apologised in all humbleness for my bold attempt at 
classification of his religious views. Evidently, however, it is 
the morality of Mr. Davidson’s Nun more particularly with 
whom “A. T. Q. C.” is at issue, and not that of Zorrilla or the 
earlier legend. - That being so, Mr. Davidson may “ fight for his 
own hand”: all I am concerned for is to defend the morality of 
the legend, and here “ A. T. Q. C.” has made my task an easy 
one. “ Had,” he says, “the Virgin’s office been merely one of 
forgiveness . it surely is not I who would have uttered 
one word against it”—(this is hardly a dwindling Protestant’s 
theological view)—“ but I have read it again and again, and 
still it appears to me that her real intent, as represented by Mr. 
Davidson, was not forgiveness but approval.” Here, I think, 
we shall agree with “ A. T. Q. C.,” whether as “ dwindling Pro- 
testants or believers in St. Alphonsus Liguori.” 

In the legend as quoted Ny me from Cesarius, apart from 
the intercessory mediation of Our Lady, there was nothing to 
warrant Mr. Davidson in his startling departure from Christian 
and Catholic doctrine, and “ A. T. Q. C.’s” strictures are more 
than justified. While “ A. T. Q. C.” and Mr. Barry Pain join 
issue upon this, yet they seem most thoroughly in accord in their 
touching belief in another old-world legend—by this time, one 
would have thought, most completely exploded among educated 
men—“the immured nun myth.” One felt almost in reading 
“A. T. Q. C.’s” eulogistic quotations of Mr. Barry Pain’s de- 
lightful epithets “ buried alive,” “ brutally murdered by religious 


maniacs,” ete., as if one had suddenly dropped from the pages 
of THe SPEAKER into those of the Rock, and I was not aware 
that either “ A. T. Q. C.” or Mr. Barry Pain were contributors 
to that respectable religio-comic publication.—I am, Sir, yours 


J.S. SHEPARD, 


sincerely, 











SAILORS’ SONG AFTER SALAMIS. 





méAis Alavros dp0w0eioa vauTais 
év wodvpopy Sadrauls Ards duBpy 
avaplOusov avdpay xaraelevs pdvy. 
—Pind, Pyth, 4, 47. 


HA! aha! When we hasted to gird us for 
Hellas, the sword on the thigh,— 

At the sound of the trumpet of war caught up 
afar off in the hills, 

The hum of our gathering voices was e’en as the 
music that thrills 

In his thundering grottoes 
Alphzeus in autumn is high. 


“The blood of the insolent Persian !”—the breakers 
incarnadined foam 

Spat it up at our feet, in our face, as the wind 
swept the shout to the sea; 

“Athene! /2gina! O Goddess Soteira! 
you be— 

Give them into our hand! 
them never see home! 


“They stagger! They yield! 
see home! Let them die! 

Have they gods? Have they wives? 
children ?—this scum of the East, 

That are come for our dogs a foredoomed multi- 
tudinous feast.’”’— 

And we swept them away as the wind sweeps 
the dust when the summer is dry. 


Aha! Aha! They were gathered together, as 
eagles are drawn to the prey. 

They numbered a thousand—I lie not—where Hellas 
could number but ten. 

But what are a thousand barbarian slaves to a 
plump* of free men ? 

They broke like the surf on the rock, and they 
vanished in impotent spray. 


and banks when 


Whoever 


Let them die! Let 


Let them never 


Have they 


J. W. DE Lys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


OxFORD ECHOES. 


N offering my simple congratulations to the editor 

and staff who have just launched another volume 
of “Echoes” from the Oxford Magazine (“ More 
Echoes.” London: Henry Frowde) I do not seek to 
prevent that happy era when every writer shall 
be allowed to review his own compositions. For 
another has my thwart in the galley; my oar I 
have nailed in the temple of the sea-god ; and my 
share in the present agreeable excursion has been 
but to break a ceremonial bottle on the ship which, 
if it should by any chance include a Virgil in its 
complement, will, I trust, deliver him safe and 
sound upon the coasts of Attica. Probably it has 
no such responsibility. And in any case, those who 
have tried the old boat seem willing to trust it 
again: for I observe many familiar initials on the 
page of contents. 

Concerning these, in the words of Lord Chief 
Justice Crew, “I have laboured to make a covenant 
with myself, that affection may not press upon 
judgment.” His lordship proceeds to remark, 
with that magisterial obviousness which is so 
characteristic of the British Themis, “and yet 
time hath his revolution, there must be a period 
and end of all temporal things, finis rerum, an end 
of names and dignities and whatsoever is terrene. 
. . . For where is Bonun? Where is MowBRAy ? 
Where is MortTIMER?” And I must add with a sigh, 
Where is MonTaGuE?—that “C.E.M.” who used to 
parody Thucydides and Bacon and Cervantes as no 
other man could parody them? His thwart, at any 
rate, has not been filled. Indeed, my first and chief 
complaint against the new volume is that it contains 
no prose. Is the redoubtable “ A. G ,” then, awed by 


* Adyxn—“‘a plump of spears,” 
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his own shadow, that he has never given us a rival 
to his famous Aristotelian Fragment on Golf ?—“ For 
there are some who begin not only after teeing the 
ball, but also immediately after breakfasting them- 
selves: but this is not Golf, but incontinence, or even 
licentiousness.” 

In verse, however, “ A. G.” sets the stroke, and 
it is as lively as ever: nor shall it be mine to 
choose between his lines “ Ad Lectionem Suam,” 
his Ode on the Extinction of Cavendish College, 
Cambridge— 

“Sueh was the scene: but human bliss 

Is bound, alas! to pass away 

And Cavendish no longer is, 
Beeause she did not pay. 

An exiled crew, her students wend 
Their corals lost, their rattles broke 

For Cavendish has found an end 
As usual) in smoke: 

And once again on history’s page 
Is chronicled the truth 

Youth cannot live with crabbed Age, 
Nor crabbed Age with Youth.” 


—his protest against Bicycling in College Quad- 
rangles— 
“Still let the tyro’s loved resort 
Thy road, O Mansfield, be, 
Where Anabaptists watch the sport 
With undissembled glee.” 


—his ballad of ‘ The Infant Scholar”; his expostula- 
tion with Professor Dicey for having asserted (in the 
Times, too) that “if a bonfire be a provocation, it is 
one which every citizen is bound to endure”; or his 
inaugural address to the Michaelmas Term— 
“Tis Term again—once more the studious boy 
Salutes his Dean with simulated joy. .. .” 


But why (Messrs. Methuen & Co. consenting) has 
he not reprinted here his delicious Prize Poem on 
Alaric ?— 

‘ Aliirfeus, vel Alariens, vel Alarieus audit ? 


” 


a poém of which it is no scant praise to say that it 
ranks with the “ Belisarius” masterpiece of the gifted 
(but now, alas! echo-less) “ K.” 


The bonfire, too, inspires the happiest verse 
printed above the initials “ X. Y. Z.""—initials the 
august secret of which is supposed to be known to 
a scanty band of white-robed Bible Clerks only. 


“If you were the Vice-Chancellor, 

And I the poker bore, 

We'd wend our walks diurnal, 

Half-formal, half-fraternal, 

Like Gretel and like Hansel, or 
The Heavenly Twins of yore: 

If you were the Vice-Chancellor, 
And I the poker bore. 


‘If you, love, were the bonfire, 
And I the College chairs, 
In fire we'd seek sensation 
Of mutual, glad cremation— 
Fire that seems sunk and gone—fire 
That faintlier, flickering, flares : 
If you, love, were the bonfire, 
And I the College chairs.” 


Oddly enough, this is one of the very few parodies 
in the collection. “S. T.” gives us a rival to his 
own Breitmann ballad, “Das Kochmannslied,” in 
“Der Altmann in Oxford,” an extremely comic (but 
perhaps unnecessarily flippant) account of Mr. Glad- 
stone's visit to Oxford in 1890 :— 


“ He vent avay a-wafing his 

Oomprella in his handt, 

A-vorking his life’s mission oudt 
Soobyectifly und grandt. 

Soom beoblesh runs de Golfenkunst, 
Soom vorks philologie ; 

‘I blays de Grandtoldmannerspiel,’ 
Said Altemann, said he.” 


On the same theme we have a “ Meister Wilhelm 
in Oxford” in imitation of “ Master Hugues of Saxe- 
Gotha.” And “W. P. K.” (otherwise Mr. W. P. Ker, 
of All Souls’) continues the tradition of a lost singer, 





the late Mr. C. G. Fagan, of Queen's, with at least as 
much knowledge, if not with more wit, in his “ Prais 
of Oxinfurde ’— 


“ Oxinfurde, thou art A per se, 
In Art Logyke especiall ; 


Thy musike and thy mistery 

Of dulce poetis rethoricall, 

With plesand stevin singand on hie, 
Are blasit throu the warld ouiral : 
Thy maisteris philologicall, 
I!luminat persounis singulere, 
Rehersis verbis potentiall : 

Thy Law is luifly for to leir.” 


But for parody naked and unashamed, parody 
careless and free and light of heart, the taste seems 
to have vanished: and the death of parody gives 
this volume (in spite of “ S"’ and “ W. W. M.”—ever- 
greens among the deciduous) an air of sobriety of 
which the previous volume was all but guiltless, 
The jester has removed his false nose—wisely, 
perhaps; but it conveys a hint of half-heartedness 
in the jesting. He sings of ladies and their efforts 
to attain degrees. He sings (and I could wish that 
he didn’t, for the note is perilously thin) of love in 
Commemoration-time. He also sings regretfully of 
his “jambe si dodue”; but that soft melancholy is 
almost as young as youth. Still the note deepens in 
“A. G. B.'s” “Two Long Vacations—Grasmere ” :— 
“Seven we were, and two are gone: 
Two! What are those remaining ? 
Ghosts of the Past, with cloud o’ercast, 
Cloud that is always raining! 
Ah me! Last year, when I came back, 
Like faithful hound returning 
For old sake’s sake to each loved track, 
With heart and memory burning. 


But how to live, oh, tell me friend, 
In age still wisdom gaining ? 

The clouds descend; ah, bid them blend 
With fires of youth remaining!” 


Yes; though not by any means Ancient Mariners, 
the oarsmen have aged. As for the book, if it con- 
tain (pardon a senior’s captiousness!) nothing quite 
equal to a certain parody of Walt Whitman, it boasts 
one serious little poem, “ Titania,’ by “C. S. A.” 
(Mr. A. S. Cripps, of Trinity), of a quality not often 
approached by the Undergraduate Muse. For the 
rest, years may increase ; but let the singers of the 
Oxford Magazine continue to hold aloft the banner 
of well-occasioned levity. So will they move their 
juniors to confess, with the Undergraduate in this 
volume, that 
“ —Still one impulse proves me true 
To hearts of less unworldly mould; 
My heart leaps up when e’er I view 
The simple pleasures of the old.” 


But I wish they would condescend a little oftener 
to prose and parody. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


RECHABITES. 
Scuouar Gipsres. By John Bachan. London: John Lane. 
Borper Essays. By John Veitch. London: Blackwood & 
Sons. 
Memor1r OF JoHN VEITCH. By Mary R. L. Bryce. London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 
JROGENITOR of the race of Quietists was the 
Kenite Jonadab, Chieftain, Warrior, Anchorite. 
Son to Rechab the “ Rider,” trusted intimate of fierce 
and furious Jehu, he had played his part, we see, 
as a young man amongst the wild soldier crew 
which surrounded Abab and his sons: weary of 
courts and camps, sickened, it may be, by his friend’s 
“zeal for the Lord,” he flung from him the state and 
power of a royal favourite, found rest and happiness 
in the seclusion of a tented pastoral life, so stamped 
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his influence on those he left behind, that three 
centuries later his descendants come before us in 
a delightful episode of Jewish history, maintaining 
with unbroken loyalty the Nazarite discipline and 
the hermit life bequeathed to them by their 
Founder's charter. And the benediction of the 
admiring prophet has found fulfilment ampler than 
he conceived. In every later age the Rechabite 
protest against the feverish hurry of the world— 
the sordor, as Byron calls it, of civilisation—has 
taken practical shape; in monastic communism or 
in solitary self-possession; here austerely ascetic, 
there genially contemplative; sometimes in wander- 
ing, like Glanvil’s Oxford Scholar, among the fields 
and hills; sometimes as clustering about the intel- 
lectual Round Table of Emerson’s Concord retire- 
ment; now, again, gipsying all alone amid woods 
and waters like Thoreau on the shores of Walden. 
It inspired the mystic aloofness of Madame Guyon 
and of the Family of Love, the healthy, active 
world-renouncement of the Little Gidding sister- 
hood. From an age of venality, turbulence, lust, 
of “light without love,” as Keble calls it, it sent 
Izaak Walton into the pleasant Tottenham and 
Hoddesdon meadows to love virtue and dare trust 
Providence, and be quiet and go a-angling; sent 
Gilbert White from the selfish laziness, the “ port 
and prejudice” of Oxford Common Rooms, to im- 
mortalise the rural chronicles and the pastoral 
secrets of the Wolmer Forest and the Selborne 
Hanger. 
“TI must go down 
And leave the changeable noise of this great town ; 
I will the country see, 
Where old simplicity, 
Though hid in grey, doth look more gay 
Than foppery in plush and scarlet clad.” 


With two of their successors we deal to-day. 
Mr. Buchan’s “Scholar Gipsies” arrests us at the 
threshold by its tribute to Matthew Arnold, himself 
a Rechabite so far as this: that the sneer, half kindly 
half malicious, with which he anatomised the ways 
that are dark and the tricks that are vain of 
his imperfect brother mortals, passed into homage 
delicate and reverent when he looked on country 
nooks and forest skirts and Berkshire moors and glit- 
tering Thames. And the picturesque Bohemianism 
of Mr. Buchan’s Nature-worship justifies what he 
modestly calls the braggadocio of his title. Its 
devotees, one and all, are wanderers; mostly over 
wide range of Moffat hills and Border valleys, 
sometimes, like Ruskin's “ Susie,” only within the 
microcosm of a cherished Hortus /nclusus ; not, with 
Jaques, exhausted by urban self-indulgence; not 
from native ferifas, as the author happily quotes 
from the Camilla episode in the Aineid ; but in quest 
of the fugitive and gracious light which shines on 
change and movement, clarifies the intellect by 
association with out-door beauty, wins greatness by 
sojourn amid great sights, gives time, as Voltaire 
enjoined, to cultivate the garden of the soul, makes 
death an import natural and sequent, not occult and 
horrible, not the grisly terror of Milton's hell-gate, 
but the gentle Libitina of philosophic Horace. Of 
the portraits which throng his essays, the most 
notable is the “ Individualist.” A vagabond tramp, 
ragged from head to foot, he speaks broad Scots, 
till surprised on occasion into cultured Sassenach, 
quotes—(we are in Scotland, remember)—Virgil and 
Arnold, brings Greek phrase into his talk, has a 
tattered Theocritus in his defective pocket. He sees 
the gospel of success through an inverted telescope, 
laughs to scorn the domestic virtues and the duty of 
ministering to one’s fellows, looks on the world as a 
pilgrimage, not as a battlefield, in which a man’s 
concern is with himself, his task to choose the 
easiest course. All this he expounds to his 


shocked companion, a careworn worldling emitting 
altruistic cant ; sings withal the praises of a selfish 
life amid the wilds in notes seductive and pagan 
as the Lotos-eaters’ song; when lo! they enter a 
little clachan ; 


and at one humble door after 





another the cynic leaves messages from far-off 
friends; news to a mother of her schoolboy’s 
welfare, greetings to an old man from his son, to 
a blushing lass from her lover over the hills: it 
is as a sweetener of his neighbours’ anxieties, a 
bearer of his brother's burdens, that our selfish 
Individualist passes out of sight. Next in charm 
of the single pictures is the “Gentleman of Leisure,” 
an old Scottish minister. In an ivy-clad manse he 
dwells, its gardens bordered with old-fashioned 
flowers, scented with southernwood and thyme, 
belted by noble trees, where he smokes a solitary 
pipe and watches the unmolested birds. His study 
is lined with books, of old calf and mellowed 
vellum backs; theology, English Classics, dainty 
tall Elzevirs. A busy man in younger days, sports- 
man, angler, curler, yet the Socratic pdtv ayav 
has ever been his motto; and now he has settled 
into the “rest and be thankful” of frosty but 
kindly age, going quietly amongst the pensioners 
whom through fifty years he has christened, 
married, comforted, preaching wise, quaint, strong 
sermons in his crowded little church, till the 
summons from this world to the next shall find 
him, not reluctant, not surprised, ready to obey 
the call. 

There are lovely bits of writing scattered 
through the pages; pictures of a golden day in 
April, of a grey sunset amongst mountains, of 
midnight and then of sunrise on the moors, of 
the rich lowland meadows backed by purple hills. 
It needs no small art to paint Nature with the pen. 
The minute chronicling of a Jeffries becomes a mere 
inventory in unskilful hands ; Wordsworth depre- 
cated Walter Scott's method of entering in his 
notebook the details of the scenery and of the 
plants which grew around as showing the trees but 
not the wood. A rhetorical description is of neces- 
sity defective ; it is fine writing, not representation. 
To most of us there isa subtler charm in the opening 
lines of the “ Excursion,” where no special effect was 
elaborated, than in the gorgeously prepared pictures 
of the sunset among the Churchyard mountains, or 
of the Simplon Pass in the “Prelude.” A writer 
must, we suppose, feel intensely the sights he wishes 
to communicate, must study them till in his mind’s 
eye details vanish and essence takes their place: 
must transmit the impression thus complete by 
graphic words, perfumed with the aroma of hillside, 
hedgerow, woodland, enriched by the classical allu- 
sion which when unforced and nebulous, when, 
like the onion atoms in Sydney Smith's salad, it 
half-suspected animates the whole, adds literary 
magic not its own to the wealth of English phrasing 
—and this art Mr. Buchan has attained. The book 
is beautifully dressed and printed. The essay called 
“Cademuir Hill" perhaps scarcely harmonises with 
the rest; and the “ Jacobite” recalls, while it fails 
to equal, a similar chapter in the “ Golden Age.” A 
finely vigorous sketch is the “ Men of the Uplands”; 
a strange, tragi-comic race, at once Godfearing and 
worldly, compound of mosstrooper heathenry and 
national Sabbatarianism. They, too, are Rechabites; 
to see them at their best, to fathom their minds 
and tastes and feelings, you must seek them in the 
solitude of their moors, their true nature coming 
out, their heartiest talk flowing free, amid the 
loneliness of cattle-tending and trout fishing. 

An Uplander born and bred was Professor Veitch, 
whom Mr. Buchan mentions lovingly, and whose 
“ Border Essays” prolong the echoes of the “ Scholar 
Gipsies.” Antiquarian in parts, concerned with the 
text of Yarrow ballads, the lettering of the Yarrow 
Stone, the identity of the half-mythic Yarrow re- 
cluse glorified in Scott's “ Black Dwarf"’—through all 
breathes the pastoral melancholy and meek loveli- 
ness which stamped their charm on Wordsworth’s 
mind. One delightful paper traces with pathetic 
feeling and affectionate minuteness of description 
the visits of Scott and Wordsworth to the historic 
stream: first, when the two were young and 





vigorous, in the fulness of creative power; at the 
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last, when Wordsworth’s poetic force was well-nigh 
spent, and Scott's overtasked brain was failing. We 
have been privileged to see in Dora Wordsworth’s 
album the feeble yet touching lines which were the 
last Scott wrote; the second, not the first, of the 
readings cited by Mr. Veitch on p. 104 is the true 
one. The short and careful Life of the Professor 
which his niece has written supports Mr. Buchan’s 
contention that the true Rechabite is at once 
cultured and a vagabond, a scholar and a gipsy. 
Nature meant him for a wanderer, Fortune made 
him a professor: nursed on the scenery and fed 
with the traditions and the songs of Teviotdale 
and Ettrick, he rushed away ever and again from 
city and class-room to his upland solitudes with a 
passionate craving which corrected the intellectual 
absorption of his academic work, and which bore 
fruit not only in the charming Papers we have 
noticed, but in his longer and more deliberate 
“ History and Poets of the Scottish Border.” His 
temperament was exceptionally dual; one side of 
him worshipped Nature with an ecstasy which must, 
as it seemed, quench and stifle the siccuwm lumen of 
metaphysical and logical energy; his other side 
showed a cold prehensibility of brain for mental and 
moral philosophy, which would presumably dissolve 
emotion in the crucible of intellectual analysis. He 
passed through the Edinburgh University during a 
very brilliant epoch; we read of Wilson, Hamilton, 
Aytoun lecturing to eager students; we catch from 
the correspondence of Veitch and his young friends 
the altitude of thought and the self-forgetful joyous 
labour inspired by these prophets in their disciples ; 
and recall with mortification contemporary Oxford, 
its professorial teaching nominal, its exponents for 
the most part third-rate wutors, its young men 
luxurious in their living, insatiable of amusement, 
eontented with a minimum of work. He became 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, for a time at 
St. Andrews, then permanently at Glasgow. Limita- 
tiohs to his teaching-power we seem to gather from 
the narrative: his mind was prone to cavil rather 
than to construct; his pugnacity towards systems 
other than his own weakened his influence and laid 
him open to reprisals. He married; but we miss 
notices of his wife. More and more, as the years 
went on, he turned to external Nature as the sole 
source of liberty and serenity, fretted under the 
sombre canopy of Glasgow smoke, fled to the Argyll- 
shire or Loch Lomond wilds, though not Trosach 
nor Grampians ever touched him like the Border 
Hills. Suddenly, in the midst of work, the presage of 
coming death seized him. He went to the English 
Lakes, then once more to Yarrow, to walk and roam 
no longer, but to send his friends a-walking, and to 
listen while they described, mile by mile and yard 
by yard, the beloved ground they had traversed. 
He passed away amid the splendour of a still 
Sunday in early autumn, and was laid, by his dying 
— amid the heather and the harebell of his early 
ome: 


“No more of old romantic sorrows 
For slaughtered youth or lovelorn maid ; 
With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 
And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet dead.” 





AN AMERICAN FINANCE MINISTER. 

JOHN SHERMAN’s RECOLLECTIONS OF Forty YEARS IN THE 
Hovusr, Senate, AND Capinet. An Autobiography. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimile Letters, Scenes, ete. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


THESE sumptuous and eminently solid volumes— 
twelve hundred pages in all—are a mine of in- 
formation concerning the recent history of the 
United States. We cannot conscientiously say that 
they are easy reading, or, at least, that it is easy 
to read them steadily through. Acts of Congress, 
speeches, letters of very moderate importance, are 
given at length, and the latter reproduced in fac- 


by episodes in Federal and State politics, but by 
narratives of travel and of other matters of which 
the interest is often purely domestic. Tlie book, 
indeed, has two aspects. Senator Sherman desired 
it to be a financial history of the United States 
and of his own connection therewith. The pub- 
lishers thought that his personal reminiscences 
would interest a wider circle of readers. The two 
were combined, and the consequence is that the 
book is a mine, and not much more. 

It would take far more space than we can spare 
even to indicate a tenth part of the political and 
personal episodes—the speculation in salt which 
the future Senator undertook at fifteen (he took 
it, with other goods, in barges to Cincinnati, but 
they were frozen up, and he made a loss); the 
reminiscences of Kansas during its Border-Ruffian 
and “bleeding” period, of Washington during the 
war; of the arrest and deportation of Vallanding- 
ham, the Ohio “copperhead” who openly sym- 
pathised with the Secessionists; of the impeachment 
of President Johnson ; the numerous glimpses of the 
writer's greater brother, the General who virtually 
ended the war by his wonderful march from Atlanta 
to the sea, and of public men whose names live in the 
history of the Republic, and are absolutely unknown 
to ninety-nine per cent. of educated British readers— 
more’s the pity. But when we have sifted the con- 
tents, noting a good many of these episodes for future 
reference, we find a residue which is specially in- 
structive at the present time. Mr. Sherman has 
been a Senator for the longest term recorded in 
American history ; for forty-one years he has only 
been out of the public service in the Legislature or 
Executive for one single day ; and his career covers 
the most critical period in the history of his country 
both in politics and in finance. As a private member 
of each House, as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and as Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Grant, he has largely 
made that history, and though he has not always 
been strictly orthodox from the economic point of 
view, he has had to work under conditions which 
made strict orthodoxy impossible. Let us briefly run 
over the leading points in the history. 

At the outbreak of the War of Secession, the 
finances of the United States were in a terrible 
state. The Treasury was empty; the state of the 
currency was almost comic. There are a few people 
in England still who believe in “free banking” and 
unlimited issues of private bank notes. Let them 
study the facts Senator Sherman gives. There were 
1,642 banks in the Union, established under the 
widely-differing laws of twenty-eight States. The 
notes of five-sixths of them were, in 1862, regularly 
counterfeited. There were in all 6,585 descriptions 
of bad notes in'circulation, so that the ablest expert 
could not feel secure. Congress had to reform this 
circulation; it had, besides, to aid the Secretary 
of the Treasury to find a war revenue for a 
country which had met its deficits during three 
years of peace by borrowing, and which had been 
deprived of much of its tax-paying power by the 
secession of eleven States. How it was done we 
cannot here relate; enough to say that the Morrill 
Tariff Bill had just been passed—we can see now 
how urgently it was needed; that almost every 
article of common use was taxed; that the State 
Banks were “ taxed out of existence” (or, at least, 
out of issuing notes); that National Banks took their 
place, with a note circulation based on Government 
bonds, so that they lent the nation money and im- 
proved its currency at once; and that the Govern- 
ment issued “ greenbacks” and borrowed at rates 
ranging from 12 per cent. downwards. How, in 
course of time, these bonds were converted, the debt 
and its interest reduced, and specie payments at 
length resumed, must be read in the book before us. 
In all this, and specially in the currency reform, 
Senator Sherman took a leading part—it was while 
he was Secretary of the Treasury that the greatest 





simile besides; and the book is diversified not only 
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and it was largely through his influence that 
specie payments were resumed in 1879. 

The later financial history, of course, centres in 
the silver problem. Senator Sherman effectively 
disposes of the “crime of 1873”—that dropping of 
the silver dollar from the list of legal tender coins, 
of which so much was made in the late contest. It 
was dropped deliberately because it was not in use, 
or was coined only for trade with the East. Of the 
“Sherman Act,” which extended the Bland Act by 
compelling the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver per month, he disclaims the authorship ; 
but he tells us he supported it asa pis aller. The 
only alternative was free coinage of silver, and it 
was better to keep a limited amount in the Treasury 
as bullion (even though it was “ limited” to half the 
total annual output of the silver-mines) than to send 
out an unlimited amount as coin. Besides, it was 
then thought (1890) that silver might soon stop 
falling, or even take an upward turn. 

The moral suggested by the financial chapters is 
that an American financier must of necessity com- 
promise with currency heretics. The Western 
people by 1862 had learnt the evils of their wild-cat 
notes; but the East had not suffered much, and 
hesitated to make a change. When greenbacks 
were substituted, they were so vastly preferable to 
the dubious currency that had preceded them that 
the Western men strongly objected to resumption 
of specie payments, and the “soft money” party 
grew up; and when the Western Democrats pressed 
for unlimited silver coin, the Republicans had to 
temporise by a limited but disastrously compre- 
hensive recognition of silver under the Bland and 
Sherman Acts. In a country where most of the 
producing and trading classes want to borrow, 
and which is too big, too undeveloped, and too 
unstable in the business relations of its traders 
to have the extensive credit facilities which we 
enjoy in England, what is borrowed must neces- 
sarily be for the most part actual currency, and not 
the mere purchasing power which can be repre- 
sented by a bill or a cheque. No wonder that the 
cry for “more money, and cheaper money” has 
been frequent and general, great as is the confusion 
of thought it involves. By the force of circum- 
stances, the Republicans have now come to support 
“sound money”; but still they have a Bimetallist 
plank in their party platform, and we believe they 
will compromise with the currency heretics, as the 
author of these volumes did both before the resump- 
tion of specie payments and in voting for the 
“Sherman Act.” 

But we must stop. Students of American history 
will rank this book very high among original authori- 
ties; and the general reader, after frequent and 
judicious skipping, will find he has collected a great 
deal of interesting information—at least, if he cares 
at all either about America or about finance. 





THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER Piotr? The traditional sto 
tested by original evidence. By John Gerrard, S.J. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


IN a neat little volume, carefully prepared and 
adorned by a large number of interesting illustra- 
tions, Father Gerrard has undertaken to examine 
into the real history of the Gunpowder Plot, and 
has boldly attempted to destroy a tradition which 
has long been one of the fundamental beliefs of 
English history. His attack, in fact, comprises 
these two points. Firstly, he maintains that 
Robert Cecil and the Government were perfectly 
well aware of the plot for some time before its 
discovery, and were engaged in deliberately leading 
the conspirators on, long before the famous letter 
of warning reached Lord Monteagle and passed 
from him to the king. Secondly, Father Gerrard 


suggests that there was, in fact, no genuine plot 





at all, and that the whole thing was nothing 
more than an insidious contrivance of Cecil’s 
for ruining the Catholics and for keeping the 
king in the line of policy which he preferred. 
With regard to the first point Father Gerrard 
adduces so much evidence, and that evidence is of 
so conflicting a kind, that we think it may be 
readily admitted that there are grounds for be- 
lieving his first proposition to be true. There are 
so many extraordinary features in the plot, there 
are so many small discrepancies in the reports of 
it, and the resources of official inquiry and of 
official reserve were so great in Stuart times, that 
we think it is at any rate highly probable that 
Cecil discovered the plot before it was ripe, and 
that in divulging it he chose his own time, and 
both politically and dramatically turned it to 
account. 

But between Father Gerrard's first proposition 
and his second, a wide gulf is fixed. At this point 
it seems only fair to observe that Father Gerrard is 
pleading a particular cause, and that he writes with 
a distinct bias against any traditions which seem 
likely to implicate the Catholics in crime. His 
attack on Cecil’s character is by no means wholly 
just. If Cecil had some of the crookedness of the 
diplomatists of his time, he had also finer elements 
in his nature which Father Gerrard here ignores, 
Moreover, to suggest that none but “criminals 
of the deepest dye, and ruffians of a more than 
usually repulsive type,” would have taken part 
in such a conspiracy, is to set aside all the 
evidence as to the assassination-plots of the 
previous forty years, in which many Catholic 
gentlemen of character and repute, to say nothing 
of kings and statesmen, played conspicuous parts. 
That there was a Gunpowder Plot, in its essentials 
corresponding to the plot recorded by history, no 
dispassionate reader of Father Gerrard’s book will 
be able to deny. That its exact history is now 
difficult to unravel, that the Government were 
aware of it for some time before they made it 
known, that there was some process of doctoring 
applied to the evidence which the authorities pre- 
sented to the world, and that the details of 
the proceedings of the conspirators were not 
always exactly what they are reported — all 
these things are probable enough. But apart 
from innuendo and suggestion, Father Gerrard 
gives us no real evidence to prove his second 
and more audacious proposition. To students 
of Cecil’s character and policy and of the times 
in which he lived, it must appear more in- 
credible that Cecil should have invented the Plot 
than that the groundwork of the long-accepted 
story should be true, and on this point Father 
Gerrard’s misplaced ingenuity rather reminds us 
of the desperate conjectures of the apologists of 
Mary Queen of Scots. We feel that we need a 
good deal more than this ingenious little volume 
to upset one of the best-authenticated facts of 
English history, and, while admiring the industry 
and adroitness of its author, we feel compelled, 
with Mr. Gardiner, to dismiss his chief contention 
as “ absurd.” 





A CASE OF BOOK-MAKING. 


A SxKetcH OF THE NaturaL History OF AUSTRALIA, 
With Some Notes on Sport. By Frederick G. Aflalo, 
F.R.GS., F.Z.S., ete. Illustrated. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


THE author, in his Preface, introduces this book as 
“the results of several years’ reading and a stay in 
the colonies.” We accept his statement with the 
qualification that the former seems to have been ill- 
digested, and the latter singularly barren of results, 
He is particularly severe on “ popular writers,” with 
questionable taste particularising two by name, 
This is scarcely wise, for it may tempt reviewers 
to institute comparisons by no means to Mr. Aflalo’s 
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advantage. He promises us “ Natural History” on 
his title-page, and “ Zoology” in his Preface, appar- 
ently unaware that the first is but one of many 
branches of the second. Indeed, he does treat of 
another branch, “ Classification,” to a somewhat 
wearisome extent; for about one-thirteenth of the 
text is taken up by a portentous list of Latin names 
of no value or interest to the general reader, for 
whose advantage the book is professedly written. 
There are sections dealing with the True Mammals, 
Marsupials and Monotremes, Birds, Reptiles, Batra- 
chians, Fishes and Fishing, an Appendix on the 
Invertebrates, a Glossary, and an Index. Of these 
we prefer the Index. Wherever we have tested it 
we have not been disappointed, which is more than 
we can say of the text. 

In a book dealing with the Australian fauna one 
naturally turns first to the Kangaroos and their kin. 
About these there is very little “natural history ” 
that may not be found elsewhere. But, apart from 
the parade of authorities, there is here and through- 
out the book a simulation of technical knowledge, of 
which we shall give some examples. On p. 35 we 
are told— 

“The kangaroos have complex stomachs and somewhat curious 
dentition, comprising two lower incisor teeth (hence called 


Diprodonts’,” ete. 


The Index contains this strange word, which is, 
however, absent from the Glossary. May we 
suggest that its use is due to a misprint in what 
the author justly calls Mr. Lydekker’s “admirable 
volume" ?* We might blame the printer had we 
not looked in vain in Index, Glossary, and text, for 
*“ Polyprotodonts.” Some one has blundered. The 
Marsupials are divided into two sub-orders, the 
Diprotodonts and the Polyprotodonts, according as 
they have (generally) two, or more than two, cutting 
teeth, in the lower jaw. Mr. Aflalo misspells the 
name of the first and omits all mention of the 
second, which should of course be found on p. 63 of 
his book, where the animals composing this sub-order 
are first treated of. On pp. 41-47 is quoted, from 
Murray's “ Geographical Distribution of Mammals,” 
a list of Latin names of species, in some respects 
incomplete and in others redundant. It is true that 
the author expresses a doubt of its correctness. 
But any man with a moderate amount of industry 
and the necessary knowledge could compile a cor- 
rect list from the recognised authorities in a couple 
of hours. To print what one fears is inaccurate is 
disrespectful to one’s public and unfair to one’s 
publisher. Nor is Mr. Aflalo just to one of the 
learned societies of which he is a member. On 
p. 67 he says : 

“The Thylacine is a great despoiler of the sheepfold and 
poultry yard. ‘ A pair of these animals were presented 
to the London Zoo as far back as 184), but they are long since 
dead, and have never been replaced.” 


The italics are ours. As a matter of fact, one was 
received in 1856, a pair in 1863, and four other pairs 
in 1884, 1586, 1888, and 1891 respectively. If an 
author will blunder in this fashion about our own 
Zoological Gardens, can he expect implicit reliance 
to be placed on unsupported statements about 
matters at the Antipodes? In the same chapter 
(p. 61) we are told: 

“It is worthy of remark that, except in some books and 
museums, these [the ears] are invariably kept folded and never 
érect. A watchful thylacine, pricking its ears, is to be found in 
a certain popular book, but nowhere else.” 


If this passage implies that Mr. Aflalo has ever 
seen a thylacine in a wild state, he would do well to 
give his observations to the world. Tous it reads 
like a travesty of a quotation from Krefft, found on 
p. 179 of the “ admirable volume.” 

In treating of the Australian Crane (p. 110) we 
are told that “the greatest peculiarity of this bird 
is its weakness for dancing”; and on p. 112 the 
author says: 


*“ A Handbook to the Marsupialia and Monotremata,” p. 122, 





“Other quarters of the globe are not without their dancing 
birds, of which mention may be made of the African Saddle-bill 
(Ephippiorhynchus) and the ypicaita and jacanas,” 


This, despite its imposing look, manifests ignorance 
or carelessness. JY picaita is a misprint for ypecaha, 
There was no necessity to go to Africa or America 
for parallel cases. The general reader might have 
been told that dancing is a habit common to the 
Crane family. One need only visit their paddocks 
in the Zoological Gardens to witness the per- 
formance. The author might look up his Yarrell 
(iii. 189) with advantage. 

But we must give Mr. Aflalo credit for one 
remarkable discovery. To do him justice, he 
announces it in very modest terms; nor does he 
plume himself for lighting upon “flocks” of a 
species unknown to Gould, which had till now kept 
out of range of gun and field-glass. 


“The Ibises are of several kinds, and I HAVE SEEN 

FLocks of the white (Threskiornis) and the straw-coloured 
Carphibis) species AS NEAR SYDNEY AS THE NATIONAL 
PARK.” 
The distinctive capitals are ours, and we use them 
to emphasise the importance of Mr. Aflalo’s dis- 
covery, for till the publication of this book but 
one species of Carphibis was known to science, 
Gould knew of a “straw-necked” Ibis, a bird with 
black and white plumage, and some straw-coloured, 
straw-like feathers on the neck, whence its popular, 
generic (Carphibis), and specific (spinicollis) names, 
Gould notes, as something extraordinary, that in 
1839 they came as far south as the Liverpool plains, 
some distance north of Sydney, as the map will 
show. He describes their flight as “singular and 
striking, particularly when: large flocks are passing 
over the plains, at one moment showing their white 
breasts, and at the next, by a change in their 
position, exhibiting their dark-coloured backs and 
snow-white tails.” They cannot, therefore, be Mr. 
Aflalo’s birds. Had he not stated categorically that 
he saw “flocks” of them, we might have passed 
the passage by as a sample of his compilation, 
deeming that he had miswritten “ straw-coloured” 
for “straw-necked,” and had not read Gould’s 
description. It is extremely curious that in another 
book dealing with Australia, also published this 
year, of which Mr. Aflalo is joint author,* we not 
only find no mention of this discovery, but meet 
with a passage (p. 156) which can scarcely be 
reconciled therewith :— 

“Shooting is chiefly confined to the ‘back blocks,’ as the 

remoter districts are called. Round Sydney it is chiefly 
a chance of a few gill-birds or wonga-wonga pigeons by day, 
or an ‘opossum’ or flying squirrel by night.” 
We confess that we cannot clear up the mystery. 
But, being anxiaus to know more of that “straw- 
coloured Ibis” (Carphibis fictiva), we venture to 
suggest that the author should send a communica- 
tion on the subject to the Zoological Society, or to 
the authorities at the British Museum (Natural 
History), Cromwell Road, who would doubtless 
communicate with Australian ornithologists so that 
specimens might be sought for. It would be a 
triumph for him if they were found, and would 
cover with confusion any critics who, in the absence 
of such evidence, might be tempted to hint that the 
bird is a kind of ornithological Mrs. Harris. 


FICTION. 
LONDON PRIDE; OR, WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNGER. 
By M. E. Braddon. London: Simpkin & Co., Ltd. 


Tue Carisstma. A Modern Grotesque. By Lucas Malet. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Miss Brappon has, it would seem, wearied at last 
of that interminable array of audaciously frivolous 
heroines whom her nimble pen has portrayed so 
often, and with such unflagging vivacity, in the 


*“ Round the World with ‘A Gaiety Girl.’ ” 
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long series of novels which has fed the circulating 
libraries for three decades. Perhaps, indeed, the 
veteran novelist has been fired with ambition to 
win laurels in other fields than that of modern 
melodramatic fiction, even while still retaining her 
ancient fondness for the form of composition with 
which her name is so thoroughly identified by the 
public; and the spirit of emulation, rather than 
personal inclination, may have led her to surprise 
her readers with the production of a_ historical 
romance. But, whatever may be the motive of her 
choice, “ London Pride” exhibits Miss Braddon in a 
new and unexpected light, as a diligent student and 
most painstaking recorder of the social history of 
our country under the reign of the Second Charles. 
Great credit must be given to the author for the 
undoubted zeal with which she has attacked her 
subject—a zeal to which every page of this novel 
bears testimony, in the profusion of descriptive 
passages, allusions, and semi-historical portraiture 
with which the book abounds. Indeed, we must 
own that the impression derived from “ London 
Pride” is that not uncommon one of over- 
elaboration of detail, producing an effect of mental 
fatigue and confusion in the vain attempt to dis- 
entangle the plot from its garniture of superfluous 
word-painting. For, strangely enough, Miss Brad- 
don’s plot is not here the strong point of the book. 
There is a distinct lack of incident in “ London 
Pride,” and the story palpably drags. An excel- 
lently-written opening chapter introduces us to 
the heroine, Angela Kirkland, and her heroic old 
father, a valiant “ Malignant,’ ruined in fortune 
by his faithful adherence to the Stuart dynasty, 
and now fleeing from England to place his little 
daughter in the safe seclusion of a Flemish con- 
vent. For it is the winter of “ the Royal Tragedy,” 
and ten years pass before the young heroine re- 
turns to a transformed England, there to take up 
her abode in the house of her married sister, Lady 
Fareham, who is one of the prettiest and most 
modish women in the dissolute Court of Charles II. 
The convent-bred Angela stands aghast at the open 
licentiousness around her, and her gentle nature 
shrinks from the glare of Court life in which her 
sister's shallow temperament delights. At her 
father’s restored estate in Buckinghamshire Angela 
strives to forget the depravity which has sur- 
rounded, but never tainted, her. She becomes the 
affianced wife of a worthy country squire, but 
the marriage is doomed never to take place, for 
Lord Fareham, her brother-in-law, has formed a 
guilty passion for this innocent girl, and so con- 
tagious is his vehemence that Angela almost falls a 
victim to the sin from which her moral nature draws 
back in horror and distress. The story ends in a 
gloom which is as strangely unlike Miss Braddon's 
former endings as the plot is unlike those exciting 
and dexterously contrived webs of fiction in which 
the author of “Lady Audley’s Secret” usually 
revels, We cannot but regard the author's choice 
of such a subject as unfortunate, discreetly as it is 
handled by her in these pages ; and the sombreness 
of the topic lends an air of mournful monotony to 
the narratwe. One misses the relief of humour 
which a great writer would have contrived to diffuse 
over even so tragical a story as this, and the flat 
uniformity of dolefulness becomes oppressive in the 
absence of incident or adventure. Miss Braddon has 
put some excellent work into “ London Pride.” The 
descriptions, if over-abundant, are vivid and pictur- 
esque, and some of the passing glimpses of notabili- 
ties are adnicably rendered ; but, on the whole, we 
must own our preference for this vigorous and 
agreeable novelist in her accustomed sphere. As a 
tour de force “ London Pride” is surprisingly good, 
but Miss Braddon moves more nimbly in the atmo- 
sphere of the nineteenth than of the seventeenth 
century. 

“ The Carissima ” is a study in feminine character 
as it is developed at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Lucas Malet has, in short, stretched a 





butterfly of the hour upon the dissecting-table, and 
applied the scalpel to the pretty creature with a 
merciless and masterly severity. The result is a 
story which is extremely clever, but by no means 
pleasant. Miss Charlotte Perry, the young lady 
who has become drunk on the lees of the nineteenth 
century, is bourgeoise to the tips of her fingers. 
Her parents are dubious as to the letter “h,” 
and have a profound respect for dignities. Their 
daughter patronises and despises them, and seeks 
relief from their society in the cultured company of 
minor poets and their aristocratic Egerias. This 
description of the New Woman is, alas! as common 
nowadays in London as roses are in June. Lucas 
Malet has studied the creature closely, and in 
Charlotte Perry she has produced the most odious 
specimen of the order. Charlotte is engaged to a 
rich man who has made a fortune abroad. He is 
a most worthy person, but he suffers from one 
terrible misfortune—he is haunted by the shadow 
of a dog, and the hallucination is one that re- 
duces him to the borders of actual insanity. Yet, 
despite this special weakness of his, he is de- 
voted to his beautiful betrothed. On her side, 
she cares as much for him as such women usually 
care for the men they are going to marry; but she 
cares a great deal for his money. At the Swiss 
hotel, where we are introduced to the Perrys and to 
Mr. Leversedge, the lover, a friend of the latter, 
Hammond by name, makes his appearance, and, 
being a minor poet, at once attracts the fancy of 
the fair Charlotte. She tries, with all the arts of 
her order, to drag him into a flirtation, if not into 
something more serious still. Unfortunately for 
her, Mr. Hammond is a man of honour, and sincerely 
attached to his friend. The more Miss Perry makes 
eyes at him, the more resolutely he withstands her 
charms. Matters are complicated by Leversedge’s 
increasing inability to fight against his painful 
delusion. He has told his sweetheart all about it, 
and has offered to release her from her engagement ; 
but sweet girls of the Charlotte type would marry a 
leper, provided the settlements were adequate—and 
Leversedge’s settlements are more than adequate. 
She holds him, accordingly, strictly to his bond, and 
seeks compensation for his abnormal gloom by 
flirting more desperately than ever, not only with 
Hammond, but with a less favourable and less 
honourable specimen of the man of letters who by- 
and-by appears upon the scene. We need not tell 
the end of the story. It is as powerful as the dis- 
section of Charlotte Perry’s character. The pity 
is that there should be such women. We can 
only hope that not a few of them will read “ The 
Carissima.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE temporary calm in public affairs makes the 
political articles in the great reviews for the 
month look somewhat academic and speculative. 
This certainly is the character of Mr. Sidney Low’s 
article on “The Olney Doctrine” which takes the 
first place in the Nineteenth Century. The Monroe 
doctrine, he tells us, meant a policy of “ self-centred 
isolation"; the Olney doctrine puts the United 
States in a position the like of which has not been 
seen since the Roman Empire—that of guardian of 
the Pax Americana over both continents, one con- 
taining a dependency of England, the other certain 
to fill up with immigrants from Europe, who will 
claim protection, perhaps annexation, from their 
respective Fatherlands, and so force the United 
States into pirnanent preparedness for colli ions 
with European Powers. We suspect that both 
the Germans in Rio Grande do Sul and the Italians 
in Argentina know too well the evils they 
have fled from to do anything of the sort; and 
European Powers will probably be prevented by 
merely geographical conditions from seeking collision 
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with the Union. A more “actual” article is Mr. 
Macnamara’s exposure of the extraordinary in- 
equality of the burden of payments for education 
in different districts in England, which points the 
moral that education rates should be universal. 
Except for Mr. Clancy's forcible article on the 
financial grievance of Ireland—a subject of which, 
as he prophesies, we shall hear much from all the 
Irish parties next Session—the rest of the number is 
light as well as interesting. Mr. Archer P. Crouch’s 
description of deep-sea soundings and oceanic 
life is impressive and occa;ionally fascinating. Mr. 
Thwaite insists that German success in com- 
petition with us is the result of German training 
and science—though he thinks that in metallurgy 
and mechanical engineering, in particular, we have a 
future still. Mr. Shaylor tells us how books get from 
the publisher to the retail purchaser, and anticipates 
a future for bookselling, if the “intelligent book- 
seller” survives and multiplies; and Prof. R. K. 
Douglas makes us despair once more of any imme- 
diate opening-up of China. 

From the Contemporary Review politics proper 
are absent—unless we include a moderately amusing, 
but sadly belated, skit on the last Liberal Cabinet. 
M. Eliséa Reclus, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, glorifies 
various noble savage tribes who have “ reached 
equilibrium,” and whose life, though simple, is 
morally exemplary ; and discusses, in a hopeful tone, 
our chances of a “ return to nature” and recovery of 
the good qualities we have lost. By the way, what 
is meant by calling Tahiti, when discovered, a “new 
Cytherea" (sic)? Cythera was never a Paradise to 
the Hellenes, not even when the goddess who took 
her name from it emerged on its shore from the sea- 
foam. M. Diran Kelekian tells us of the Sultan’s per- 
sistent industry, his elaborate precautions against 
assassination—it is never known where he is at 
work: he constantly changes workroom and bed- 
ropm : his food is sealed before it leaves the kitchen 
and tasted before he eats it: all his rooms are 
full of secret hiding-places: and, that his sub- 
ordinates may not have wills of their own, he 
prefers them to be men of grossly immoral lives! 
It is a fearful picture, suggesting the Greek despots, 
but worse, and offering less hope of change. The 
recent Papal Bull on Anglican Orders, Mr. T. A. 
Lacey tells us, came as a surprise to those who were 
awaiting the decision and, like himself, in personal 
communication with dignitaries in Rome. He sees 
no way out of it but by producing additional 
evidence on one of the past cases (the Gordon case): 
since the Papal decision on this, being infallible, 
created a precedent irreversible save by fresh 
evidence—an argument which raises some curious 
speculations as to the value of an infallibility which 
mere new facts can upset. Dr. Edward Caird’s 
“ Characteristics of Shakespeare” must pass with 
a bare mention. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. E. J. Dillon makes 
us wish that he would keep strictly to matters of 
which he has special knowledge. There he is admir- 
able ; but he had better, for instance, let the English 
Universities alone. And when he talks about East 
Africa as an outlet for the surplus population of 
Germany, we feel inclined to consign him to a 
residence there. His article, minus these excres- 
cences, is interesting enough, though in morals 
lamentable. He defends the Bismarckian foreign 
policy on the ground that the German Empire is 
always so seriously threatened that it cannot be 
kept up except by elaborate diplomatic devices of 
the type just revealed. He tells us some thiags 
which are curious, if true; and falls into the usual 
error of personifying “Germany” so as to fuse the 
nation and the commercial classes with the govern- 
ing ring and the colonial Jingoes. Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
as becomes the habitual alarmist, is pessimistic as 
to the future working of arbitration; Mr. H. M. 
Bompas writes on the education controversy as an 
Old Nonconformist who objects to the State giving 


as against rate-aid; Miss Sutcliffe gives some in- 
teresting historical particulars of Turkish Guilds; 
Mr. Karl Blind writes hopefully of Young Turkey 
—if the Young Turks would do something one 
might agree with him; and Mr. F. H. Hardy sings 
peeans over the result of the American election. 
But Mr. Hardy, at any rate, knows America. Of 
the two anonymous articles, that on Prince Bis- 
marck’s ‘‘Secret Treaty” deserves careful study, 
and draws conclusions unpleasant for Russia’s 
present ally. 

Cosmopolis is as good as usual, and as cosmo- 
politan. Mr. Street’s “‘ Comedy of North and South,” 
indeed, is so slight in its framework as hardly 
to be a fair representative to Continental readers 
of the merits of British fiction. But Professor 
Max Miiller’s “literary recollections” of poets, 
including Heine and Uhland, are attractive enough, 
as is the attack on rhyme with which he prefaces 
them. Mr. Edward Dicey’s explanations of our 
unpopularity abroad go rather far back into 
history: but his conclusions tend to make foreigners 
feel that their antipathy for us, though regrettable, 
is inevitable. Herr Hermann Helferich contributes 
an appreciation of the new President of the Royal 
Academy; Herr Miinz an account of some of the 
present Italian Ministry—though the latter is dis- 
appointing, and its opening prediction is already 
being falsified by events. But, other things 
being equal, it is not to the German articles in 
Cosmopolis that one naturally turns in the first 
instance. 

The editor of the National Review has done a 
real service to the English public. Not only has he 
indited his own notes at Denver, Colorado, just after 
the Presidential election, and given us in them a 
corrective to the view so familiar on this side from 
the correspondence of the Times (“the art of mis- 
representation,” he says, “can have nothing further 
to reveal to us”), but he follows up his own 
“ Episodes of the Month” with a really impressive 
sketch of Governor Altgeld, by the editor of the 
Chicago Dial, and by some remarks on the currency 
problem by Senator Chandler, which strengthen the 
view put forward at various times in these pages, that 
there will be some compromise with the silver men, 
some movement towards Bimetallism. The editor 
takes this view, but phrases it a little differently, being 
himself a Bimetallist. We cannot agree with the 
presentation of the contest here given, but it is 
valuable as a corrective. The interests of the 
Church of England in this review rank next to 
Bimetallism. Mr. Griffith Boscawen will startle a 
good many Conservatives by his suggestions for 
Church reform —including the transfer of the ap- 
pointment of bishops from the Crown to ecclesi- 
astical hands,- and a “representative body” for 
the Church. We sympathise with him, and so 
will many Nonconformists; but the changes are 
inconceivable without Disestablishment — in fact, 
they are Disestablishment. Mr. Frome Wilkin- 
son makes some good points—‘“ writing as an 
old Liberal” and educationalist—on the side of the 
Voluntary Schools—eg. that the parson is a good 
deal more progressive than a rural school board ; 
and he finds a reaction against “ undenominational 
religion ” among even Nonconformist parents. How 
he expects to get doctrinal teaching well and rever- 
ently done as part of the school work we confess 
we do not understand. Finally, we may note Mr. 
A. C. Benson's bright account of Landor, &@ propos 
of Llanthony Abbey; and Mr. A. T. Lyttleton’s 
“oness”’ at the origin of Hamlet. 

The little Positivist Review contains one of the 
very best papers of the month—Mr. I’. Harrison’s 
realistic, but not Zolaesque, description of his visit 
to Lourdes. To one half the visitors, he says, 
Lourdes seems to be a glorified Grindelwald; to the 
other half it is a very thriving phase of French 
Catholicism. The movement has “welled up from 
below” in spite of the repressive efforts of the 
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of the recrudescence of religious zeal in France. 


Mr. Beesly deals with the Eastern Question 
very much on Mr. Karl Blind’s lines: his hope 
is in Young Turkey—a party that seems to us 
still to have before it the task of justifying its 
existence. 

The New Review exhibits its customary variety 
and brightness. We can but indicate Mr. R. W. 
Frazer’s new serial novel of Indian native life— 
his “Silent Gods and Sunlit Lands” has shown 
his thorough mastery of the subject—and Mr. 
Standish O’Grady's account of the “ new Irish 
movement” towards productive co-operation. The 
Forum and North American Review tell us much 
about the results of the Presidential contest; but 
their views are somewhat too Eastern. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
WE have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. a charming 
selection of Christmas cards, almanacks, and diaries. When we 
say Christmas cards, we ought to add that some of the little pub- 
lications that go by that name are literary gems. For instance, 
“A Christmas Posy” contains within its very artistic cloth 
cover thirty pages of Christmas poems by various well-known 
authors—Stevenson, Morris, Le Gallienne, Mrs. Radford, Mrs. 


Meynell, and others. The “ Christmas Gifts ” of Norman Gale 
puts the case very well :— 


‘For rosy babies many a thing, 
And spreading smiles for those who weep ; 
For all that live a new-born King 
On Mother Mary's knee to leap, 
For Mary’s voice to sing asleep !"’ 


These little poems are also published separately. Of course 
the mistletoe and charming little figures under it are not absent 
from the dainty booklets ; and we notice among the more ordinary 
style of cards some very new and artistic designs. There is a 
Calendar for 1897 composed of cards, on each of which is the 
portrait of a “modern poet.” Mr. Swinburne heads the list, 
and Miss Jean Ingelow makes December charming. The pocket 
diaries are very dainty, there being every variety that can be 
required. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
“RicHARD CospENn and the Jubilee of Free Trade” is the 
collective title of a group of essays which deal not merely with 
the personal and historical aspects of a great political and social 
movement, but also with the revival of fallacies which were sup- 
posed by economists to be dead, but which, it now appears, 
were only sleeping. The monograph is edited by Mr, Richard 
Gowing, who contributes a vigorous introduction. The chief 
contents consist of estimates of the outcome of Cobden’s work 
and ideas in England and France, by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, and 
Herr Theodor Barth’s philosophic survey of the relations of 
Free Trade and the democracy not menaly in England but in 
Germany. The democratic movement in England was, to all 
intents and purposes, begun, as Herr Barth points out, by the 
Electoral Reform of 1852, and the first great consequence of 
that movement was the repeal of the aristocratic Corn Laws. 
He believes with M. Léon Say that Cobden was above all things 
a thorough democrat, and that his quarrel was not only with a 
tyrannical impost, but with the feudal privileges of the great 
landowners. He does well to point out that, long before the 
maxims of Free Trade obtained any serious hearing in England, 
they had made headway in Germany to such an extent that the 
fiseal policy of Prussia deserves to be described as far back as 
1318 as progressive and enlightened. Cobden did not live to see 


*Ricnarp Conpen anp THE JuBILEE oF Free Trane. By Henry 
Dunckley, D.C.L., M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Theodor Barth, ete, 
With au Introduction by Richard Gowing. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 

Ix Bowemta wirn Du Mavnrrer. The First of a Series of Remini- 
scences by Felix Moscheles. With Sixty-three Original Drawings 
by G. Da Maurier, illustrating the Artist's Life in the Fifties. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin, 

Euiza Pixcxney. By Harriott Horry Ravenel. (Women of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Times in America.) London: John Murray. 


GERMANY. By Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, Frontispiece, (The 
Children’s Study.) London: T Fisher Unwin, 
History or Oratory anp Orators, By Henry Hardwicke, New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
TRANSACTIONS or THE Royal Historicit Socrery. 
New York and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co, 
HEREWARD, THE SAXON Patriot: A Hustory or Hts LIFE AND 
CHARACTER, WITH A REcoRD oF His ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS, 
By Lieutenant-General Harward, London : Elliot Stock, 


Vol, X, London, 


his work challenged ; in fact, at the time of his death almost the 
whole of Europe was united in a network of commercial treaties, 
and it “seemed as if the Free Trade movement would continue 
without a check and extend its victories throughout the world.” 
Nobody could have imagined, adds Herr Barth, that by the 
close of the decade ending with 1879 an exceptionally strong 
reaction against the Free Trade movement would have set in, 
and no man can be held more responsible for this reaction than 
Prince Bismarck. No doubt there is truth in the view that 
Protection is a contagious epidemic amongst the nations; and 
when a great empire like Germany threw over its most en- 
lightened traditions in order to fall back on a system of pro- 
hibitory duties, other nations began to think that it was time to 
protect their own industries from foreign competition by raising 
the import duties. As a matter of fact, such a wave of reaction 

assed over Europe in the Eighties; and though England 
dallied with Fair Trade and Reciprocity crotchets, the common. 
sense of the community happily triumphed. “In Germany, 
France, and the United States—the three most important 
countries after England for agricultural industry—the Pro- 
tectionist reaction was especially vigorous. It is associated 
with the names of Bismarck, Méline, and McKinley, but by 
far the most important promoter of the iaternational move- 
ment was the German Chancellor.” Social Democrats in 
Germany, however much they may clamour in theory for the 
regulation by State intervention of the whole life of ‘the com. 
munity, have always shown, these ages assert, a bold front 
against Protectionist invasions of tho law. There are other 
papers in the book over which we would gladly linger, and if 
some of them suggest the schoolboy habit of whistling along a 
dark lane to keep courage up, there are plenty of significant 
facts and statistics in this admirable survey to show that the 
dark lane has a turning, and that before long the nations of the 
world will emerge upon the broad read of common justice and 
of common-sense, 

Mr. Felix Moscheles onee lived “In Bohemia with Du 
Maurier” at a time when they were a pair of rollicking art 
students in Antwerp. ‘They met in one of the class-rooms 
of the famous Antwerp Foe Gong and Mr. Moscheles, thinking 
the new comer from his name was a stray Gaul who had wan- 
dered to Flanders, addressed Du Maurier in a language which 
lends itself equally to compliment and to slang. Presently 
an American strolled up, and disillusionment followed in the 
English tongue. It was the year 1857, and “ we then and there 
made friends on a sound international basis.” Mr. Moscheles 
gives a droll account of his personal appearance, and thinks that 
Du Maurier straightway saw his possibilities at a glance—the 
quick, eager glance of a caricaturist. His features were pro- 
nounced, his dress—it chiefly consisted of a many-coloured 
old blouse, with “ Bill-stickers, Beware! ” printed on the 
back to warn off the unruly hands of fellow-students—was 
still more pronounced, but his manners—well, these pages show 
that they were free and easy. “It has always been a source of 
legitimate pride to me to think that I should have been the tool 
selected by Providence to sharpen Du Manrier’s pencil.” The 
sense of comradeship is in the hook, some lively reminiscences 
of high jinks and merry escapades, and upwards of sixty 
original drawings by George Du Maurier, in many of which he 
figures himself. The book is interesting, not only because of its 
author and artist, but also because it casts sidelights on the 
surroundings, if not on the personality, of that latter-day heroine 
of fiction and the footlights, Trilby. 

There has just been added to the series known as “ Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times in America” a monograph 
known as “ Eliza Pinckney,” written by one of her descendants, 
The book gives an intimate picture of the oecupations, manners, 
and customs of; the ladies of Carolina from the middle to almost 
the close of last century. It throws light also on the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War; and some famous personages, in- 
eluding Washington himself, cross the page. ‘hers are some 
charming letters in the volume, and much evidence leaps to 
light in artless fashion to prove that Mrs. Pinckney was nog 
only an estimable but an influential woman at an epoch in 
America when character and courage told for much both in 
politics and society. 

We have also received a new volume of the dainty, diminnu- 
tive, historical series entitled “The Children’s Study.” The 
subject is “Germany in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
Times,” and the wrifer is Mrs. Freiligrath Kroeker. It is 
a fascinating little book, written with lightly-handled but 
adequate knowledge, and in an easy, simple style. It brings 
down the annals of Germany to the beginning of tie present 
reign. Mrs. Freiligrath Kroeker ends her survey by 
stating that it is a happy omen of the coming century that 
Germany, in spite of her military triumphs during the twenty- 
six years that have elapsed since the foundation of the new 
empire, has done all in its power to preserve to Europe the 
blessings of peace, 

We can do no more than chronicle the arrival of an elaborate 
“History of Oratory and Orators,” writ!en by Mr. Henry 
Hardwicke of the New York bar. The aim of the book is 
certainly ambitious, for it secks to di-cover the influence of 
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Grecian civilisation to the present day.” Mr. Hardwicke singles 
out certain orators whom he regards as representative of the 
various epochs in the history of civilisation; but the book, 
though clever enough in parts, cannot be described as 
a thorough — much less as a_ philosophic—treatment of a 
fascinating but difficult subject. 

‘The ‘Transactions of the Royal Historical Society” 
always contain papers of permanent value, and the tenth 
volume—which is before us—is no exception to that rule. 
Mr. Malden’s examination of “Shakespeare as an Historian,” 
and Dr. Felix Salomon’s lucid survey of the “ Foreign 
Policy of William Pitt” in its bearing on the great ques- 
tions that were then before Europe, are scholarly papers to 
which it is well that the permanence of print should be given ; 
nor do they by any means exhaust the literary significance of 
the volume. 

Charles Kingsley, we humbly confess, has hitherto been our 
chief authority for the strange romantic history of “* Hereward.” 
But General Harward brushes contemptuously aside the 
novelist’s claims, and makes us sorrowful with the assurance 
that the beautiful book is “ full of inaccuracies,” not the least of 
which are that -¥ Rector of Eversley describes his hero as 
“the Wake,” and calls him “The Last of the English.” It 
may be that in General Harward’s learned if not luminous 
monograph we pass from fancy to fact, but all the same—so 
great is the power of first impressions—we prefer Kingsley, 
even though this book examines the “ origin, settlement, and 
authentic records ” of Hereward, and gives us, whether we want 
it or not, an account of the hero’s * ancestors and descendants.” 
Peace to their ashes! But the only Hereward for whom we 
care a jot was the mighty man of valour to whom the author of 
“Westward Ho!” introduced us, and he, it has always seemed 
to us, was a personage only less mysterious and solitary than 
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